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TNIVERSITY COLLE GE, LONDON.—The 

PROVE scons tte of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 

of CLINICAL MEDICINE, to which are attached the duties of 

Physician to the Hospital is VACANT. Candidates are re- 

quested to send in their applications and toctiponia’s before the 
sth January, Isdl. CHAS. C. A’ 

_ 9th Nov. 1840. Bec ‘ret ary to the é ouncil. — 


HR EE PUBLIC LECTURES on the PHE- 

NOMENA an PAUL OSOPHY of REVOLUTIONS, will 

he delivered by MAJOR BELL, at the Lecture Theatre of the 

Western iF erary and Scientific institution, 47, Leicester-square. 

No. 1. VOLUTIONS MARI ~on W: edoesdar Evenin 

ne xt, hn $3 i, commencin g ot ry past eat oa hse an 

oce supying Bont 5 A ho r.—Admittance ls. each 

TIONS ORIENTAL, from PT and 

sy ‘ti A tot HINA; and No. 3, REVOLUTIONS MONETARY, 
will be duly announced i in succession. 


XNOVERNESS AGENCY, 30, Soho-square.— 
Mrs. HINTON respectfully acknowledges the liberal 
share of patronage she has experienced, and having resided 
many years on the Continent, is familiar with the French, 
Italian, and German much ac tuition, 
and well acquainted with the whole course of female accom- 
plishments. H. can introduce English and Foreign Go- 











Art intended ie Exhibition and Sale 


ery on MONDAY, the lith. and TUESI the 


Work of Artcan be received. 
{ogres and Drawings in Water-colours are inadmissible. 


operty of the artist. 
Directors take this o 
sontion of giving, next year, 
to Pictures which have 


the opr 


"Po 
never been exhibited to the 


stood that no Artist will be entitled to more than one prize. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
NOTICE to EXHIBITORS.—AIl Pictures and Works of 
mast a sent to the Gal- 
12th of 
January next, between the hours of ‘Ten an ite Morning and 
Five in the Afternoon, after which time no Picture or other 


o Picture will be received for sale that is not bona fide 


ortunity of anpouncing their in- 
our Prizes of Fifty Guineas each 
Public 
before their admission to the Britivh Institution, it being under- 


2 ELLCHAMBERS’ Ss CIRCULAR of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 1, (just published,) gratis, 

or forwarded, on application, postage a, —No. 2 will be ready 
in January.—33, King William-street, Westminster. 


HEAP BOOKS.—A List of Second-hand Clas- 
sical and Miscellaneous BOOKS will be sent (free of ex- 


pense) to any gentleman fi ‘di 
293, Lincoln‘s Tee. fields, Londen. a 


RITISH and AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 

55, Moorgate-street, London.— NOTICE to Parties wish- 

ing to elect Remittances of Money to Australia or Van Die- 
men’s Land.—BILLS and LETTERS o REDIT will be 
granted by the Directors of this Bank until further mation, upon 











WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
C. 


Subscribers in Town, and i 
supplied with the Standard Work 


Works immediately on their appearan 


hd gam the last few months, will be forwarded on application by 
08! 











and H. SENIOR'S ROYAL FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 49, Pall Mall, London.— 
in all ports of the United Kingdom, 
in the French, German, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish Languages, as well as med monet important New 
‘ospectuses and 
terms, together with a Supplement of Books ‘added tothe Library 


Sydney and Port Philip, in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and 
Launceston, in Van Diemen’s Land, at the rate of 105d. for every 
sum of 100d, ‘paid at this Office. 

_ Sept. 25, 1840. 





ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London, Established in 1826, 








The Catalogue of upwards of 20,000 volumes, price 3s.,can | Wm. Goodenough Hayter, aig i Robert Palk, Esq. 
vernesses to Families and Schools, whose capability she takes | be procured, by order, of all Bookselle rs in Town and © ountry. | Charles Johnston, is Jobn Louis Prevost, Esq. 
every pains to ascertain. School property transferred. Letters | Book Clubs, requiring a supply of Foreign Books, treated with on | John ‘Towgood Kemt e, sq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
must be free. liberal terms.—C. & H. Senior, 49, Pall Mall. John G. 4 fetevre a: as. 1! Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 

st - - - rustees—Jobn eoeen sq.,John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F. 
GENERAL ee A i FOR THE INST ‘RUCTION OF NEW BOOKS, . 
DEAR AND DUMB CHILDRE arles Johnston, Esq, 


EDGBASTON, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
HE Situation of HEAD MASTER of this 


isteresting and useful Institution will be VACANT at 
Lady Day next. 

The C peamsitne will be glad to receive applications from Gen- 
tlemen qualified, and desirous to become Candidates for the 
office. 

Further information may be had on application to Mr. C. P. 
Higgs, the Secretary, Birmingham. 


CLERGYMAN of the Church of England, 

accustomed to Tuition, has taken a commodious “house, 
within an hour and half’s journey of London, ez f the 
Western Railway, with the intention of RECELVIN PRIVA: T 73 
PUPILS immediately after the Christmas holidays. The situa- 
tion at Caversham is a remarkably healthy one, and so near 
Reading as to admit of the best medical advice being promptly 
obtained. It would, therefore, be highly desirable for children 
of a delicate constitution, to whose health and happiness the 
greatest attention will be paid, and a constant endeavour made 
to combine instruction with rational amusement. It is hoped 
also that by the adoption of some of the improved modes of 
tuition, the Pupils may be brought to feel an interest and plea- 
sure in the business of e lucation, instead of regarding it as a 
toil and drudgery.—Applieation, either in person, or by letter 
(pre-paid), may be made to Robert Dickson, M. ge 47, Finsbury- 
square, London, who has kin 
further partiulars. 


1 > + 
Mo GENTLEMEN of PROPERTY and 
GU ARDIANS.—The_ Lady of a Medical Men, in exten- 
sive practice, would “7 willing to assume the CH/ ARGE of one 
or two YOUNG LADIES, sisters, who may be “deprived of the 
care and protection of a mother. Her house is very spacious 
and airy, situate in the most fashionable quarter at the west 
end of town, within a few minutes’ drive of the Parks, ‘The 
Lad having been much accustomed to young people, and both 
her husband and herself fond of their society, it is principally 
on that account that she offers such an arrangement; yet, a 
the Young Ladies would have the use of the Lady's own pede 
and be treated withall the attention and care that parents could 
bestow, and have every comfort and accommodation, the remu- 
neration will require to be equivalent. Young children would 
be preferred.—Address to A. Z., at Hookham's Library, Old 
Bond-street. 


LPHA CLUB.—A Club for the Middle Classes, 


upon the plan of the larger Clubs of the Metropolis, but 
modified to suit the persons for whom it is intended, is in pro- 














gress. The co-operation of By i ons favourable to this object is 
solicited, U ae applicats ptign. by etter only, pre-paid, with stamp 
r. 


inclosed, to tterley, 44, Southampton Buildings, 
a Prospectus will he AL. wie od. 
1. CHATTERLEY, 


Javits HUNTER, * }Honorary Secretaries. 








Sale by Auction. 

SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Mosse, SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
: street, on FRIL ~~ December 4, and three following days 
(Sunday LORE x @ 
LUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
bony comprising a Selection from the Portfolios of a 
Collector ; including Master Lambton. by Cousins—Fishery, by 
Woollet—Charles the First, b 





7 Sir R. Strange—Concert de Fa- 
pile. oY. Wille—Madonna del Lago, and Marriage of the Virgin, 
by Longhi—Leonardo da Vinci, and Madonna della Seggiola, by 
R. Morghen—Galathea and’ Thetis, by Richemme—Assumption, 





by Schiavoni, &c. &c., all proof:, in the finest condition—A Snowe 
Assortment of Ilustrations to the Annuals—Framed and Glazed 
Prints, containing the Kemble Family, fine proof before any 
letters ; Portraits of Judges, &e.—Ori inal Drawings by eminent 
Masters—Valuable Paintings i in Oil, See te a Collection the 
Property of the late Prince Hoare, 3 & Be 

«* Liberal accommodation offere on property; and large 
or eal Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Pu Public C ompetition. 








AU TION — Whevens a Prospectus, circulated 
vittes Shavehelders in babait of the ll AN- 
Movie tt URANCE, ANNUITY ENDOW- 











» 


Y, and 
lier ¥, pen the cotle wing paragri aph :—“ As the 
Company have at ‘command the elaborate Tables and Calcula- 
tions of Monsieur CORBEAUX, it is ¢ onfidently expected that 
9 artinent of assurance will be an panera ee and valuable 

&e fmy name is intended, under the disguise of false 
*P: alling anda “y rench appellation, I certify the above assertion 


to be utterly unfounded. 
RANCIS CORBAUX, F.R.S. 





r 

ANDREWS" BRITISH and FOREIGN 

IBRARY, 167, New Bond-street.— Subscribers | to An- 
drews’ sabrary s are liberally supplied with all the NEW WORKS 
in every branch of Literature, English and Foreign, on the day 
of publication. ‘The Proprietor does not profess any new plan 
or system of circulation, thirty years’ experience having satisfied 
him that to an unlimited supply of all the New Books he is in- 
debted for the extensive patronage he now enjoys. The terms 
and particulars may be obtained at the Library, or sent postage 
free to any part of the United Kingdom.—Just published, gratis, 
a Catalogue of the Duplicates of the Modern Works withdrawn 
from the Library to poake Phage for the multiplicity of New 
Books announced.—Also ready for Subscribers, the new AD- 
DENDA to the LIBRARY CATALOGUE, comprising every 
Work of interest, English and Foreign, to January, 1841. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, HIGH HOLBORN. 
ews of LONDON, PARIS, ROM E, 
PLES, VENICE, cc LoRen CE, and ot ther Places 

FIGURES from the LIVIN MODEL. and PORTRAITS from 
Nature—MICROSCOPIC Onc S.—Now exhibited forsale by 
Claudet & Houghton, at their a oekn for Glass Shades, 
Sheet and Crown Window Glass, 89, High Holborn. 

SMALL DAGUERREOTYPE SPECIMENS, nicely mounted 
on glass, from 10s. 6d. and upwards. 








BEYROUT, ST. JEAN D’ACRE, JERUSALEM. 
APPLIED TO 


Just published, 
6 ee ~ DAGUERRE OTYPE 
ENGRAVING. —A Collection composed of the finest 
VIEWS oo a ed by the Daguerréotype of the most remarkable 
Monuments and Places of the Worid, beautifully engraved by 
“ best Artiste in paris. The Work will coment of 12 Numbers, 
ews, ¢ Text in Frene 

yo the first ete are the following i Eotensetine. i Subjec “ts :— 
The COLOSSEUM, and the PIAZZA DEL POPOL, at ROME; 

the Cities of JE ALEM and ST. JEAN D'ACRE; the 
RISENAL OF ViENIC i the COL, a MN he 3 Re LY IN PARIS; 
te DUS, AL PIAZZA AT FLORENCE &e 

“te San will contain, nN C Hu RG ‘HAT MOSC OW; 
the C Asc ADE OF TIVOLI; a VIEW OF LONDON, with St. 
Paul's and the River; and the € ITY OF BEYROUT. 
*rice pe or Number, ls. 6. ;_and lis. on large paper. 

To be had at Messrs. Claudet & ya s,89, High Holborn ; ; 
Messrs. | Sgr ig Ts & Co. Strand essrs. Fuller, Rathbone- 
place ; Mr. A. Molteno, 20, Pail Mall; Colnaghi & Puckle, 23, 
Coe kspur-street ; ; and other Printsellers. 











IST of MODELS, carefully coloured from the 
Originals, of TEETH and BON YES of the IGUANODON, 
HYL, fee A JRU S,and GAVIAL, discovered by Dr. MantexLt, 
L.L.D. F.R.S., in the Strata of ‘Lil; . and now pre- 
a in the British Museum, (Natural History, North Gallery, 
Room III. Case—Reptiles.) 
Published by, and to be had of, J. Tennant, Geologist, &c. 149, 
Strand, London. 

1. Claw-bone (ungusat bone) of a GAVIAL. (Garia lis Mantelli, 
of Grey). Price 1s. Tooth of the IGUANODON. Iguano- 
don Mantelli, see W poles of Geology, Vol. 1. ath edition, page 
291.) In this specimen, the fang or shank of spe Tooth is well 
defined. 1s. 6d.—3. Tooth of the IGUANODC ‘The external 
surface of the crown of the Tooth, and ay serrated lateral 
edges (the peculiar character), are strongly marked. ’ . 
Tooth of the IGUANODON. $ ‘This remarkably fine specimen 
pH ee the shank and crown of a ‘Tooth moderately worn, and 
the peculiar characters of the de petature of this colossal rep- 
tile. 2s.—5. Tooth of the 1GU ANOD( The crown of the 
Tooth worn down by detrition, and ey fang removed by ab- 
sorption from ~ pressure of a new Tooth. A very instructive 














ecimen. Jngui ical or Nail-bone (distal phalaungeal) of a 
Fore-claw of tie icv La ar oa (Wonders of Geology, Vol. 1. 
. 397). 1s. 6d.—7. ‘oe of the 


of the penal Bones of the 
lind Foot of the 1 UANO DC ls.—8. One of the Bones of 
the Toes (phalangeal) of the Ty 1 JEOS! AU RUS Mantel), (Won- 
ders of Geoloxy, Vol. I. p. 401.) 1s. 6¢.—9. Unguical or Nail- 
bone (the distal ; Aalangeal seese) of a Claw of the Hind Foot of 
the Maidstone IGUANOT See Wonders of Geology, Vol. I 
». 396.) Is.—10. Horn atthe Tor ANODON. et extraording aay 
‘ossil is described, Wonders of Geology, p. 400. 
11. One of the Toe-bones of the Hind Footof ‘the icv ANODON. 
Avery large and perfect specimen. 1s. 6d.—12. A ‘Toe-bone (proxi 
mat phalangeal) of an 1GUANODON of enormous size ne Ori- 
gina animal must have been nearly one hundred feet My length. 
.—13. Portion of the Coracoid Bone 7 jhe IGUANO- 
DON 2s.—14. The Humerus of the HYLASOSAURUS. A re- 
markably perfect and interesting dns boom “The scapula or 
omoplate, and many ribs and other bones of the same indivi- 
dual, were found with it, and are atu in ‘“ (British Mu- 
seum. (See Wonders of Geology, Vol. 01.) 





FR 
‘9, Upper Norton-street, Nov. 18, 1840, 





*.* May be had separately at the a ode :—Price of 
the “whole suite, 1, 


In this Office pm... have the option, either of securing a 
ce =_ sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
a n {of the nett profits of the Company on paying an in- 
org is ed rate ¢ of Premium. 
he following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/, on a healthy life in either case :— 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Age 20| 12. Ils. 8d. | 30] 21. 28. 2d. | 40} 20. 178. Od. 150| 4/7. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 


Age 20! 12. 16s, 11d, | 30| 2¢. 98. 2d. | 40| 32. 6s. 6d. | 50) 4d. 14s. a 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been 
and parties can receive their bonuses in apresent sum, or = 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum, in 
given numberwf payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or desce ending sca é. Of soars, us 
the Army ‘and Navy when in active service, persons affiicte: 
chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyon “the 
limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Prospec- 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at the 

LIFE ASSURANCE, 
IFFICE IN SCO 


Office. Proposals can be passed da 
FOUNDED ON THE ORIGINAL BASIS OF 
INSTITUTED A.D. 




















ily. 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 
Soo OTTISH (WIDOWS FUND) 
b 
THE LONDON ON EQUITABLE. 
THIS IS THE ol DEST AND Moet EXTENSIVE 
LIFE ¢ AND 


Tels. 





ACCUMULATED F 
NINE HUNDRED AND Sev on r vo ‘THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ONE HUNDRED & SSEV ENTY THOU SAND FOUNDS. 
WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED 








‘The Additions made by way of Bonus to the Policies of this 
Otlice vary from Ten per cent. to upwards of Sixty per cent, on 
the Capital Sums Assured, according tu the duration of the 

olicy. 

Parties desirous of Insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are effected WITHIN THR CURRENT 
YEAR, the Regulations of the Society requiring that, before ad- 
ditions ¢ an become absolutely vested, the Policies entitled 
thereto must have been in endurance at least five full and com- 
plete years. ‘This condition, which forms part of the system ot 
most of the Matual Insurance Societies, will of course, be satis- 
fied at the next periodical investigation on dist December Iss, 
in regard to all Policies opened within the year 1840, 

















Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, Retrospective or poe, and 
Contingent Prospective, declared at \st January, 183 


Total Benefit with|Sam_ payable if Decease 





Year of| Sum I es place after Pay- 
Entry. | Assured,| Vested Addiucns r nt of the Pre. 
| at Ist Jan. 139, 
mivm due in ts49, 

1815 | £1000 £1587 4 6 1809 8 7 

18.0 1000 1M5 4 «0 1533 10 7 

1825 1009 1259 14 0 14°96 1 2 

1830 | 1000 1174 4 «0 38 11 9 

1825 1000 1030 0 0 1231 4 0 





Every information may be readily obtained on application to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's Agencies 
throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect Assurances so 
as best to meet any particular contingency, or effect any specific 
onfect, will receive the requisite information, and have the suit- 
able Form of Proposal transmitted to them ; and all official 
a = ications of this nature are considered strictly confi- 

ential. 
Annual Premium pauable during Life for an Assurance of \00l, 
Annual Annual 





























. sete - Annual 
Ages. | “Prem. | 48¢-| ‘Prom. | A8@s- Prem 
20 | £2 1 6 so | £21 1 SO |44 8 4 
25 25 wo 40 Ut _3 5 & 60 65 
Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. JOHN MACKEN 


ne NZIE, 
anager, 
AGENT IN Lounon, Mit zh MM Kean, No. 7, Pall Mail. ” 
AGENCIES IN ENGLAND. 

Bradford «+..George ier, nan pond. f th 

§ Messrs. ateden and Sikes, of the Huddersfield 
Huddersfield t Banking ¢ 
Leeds +e+ee+- William W ey ye "Puildings. 
Liverpool ....Arthur Oughterson & Co. Excnance-street East. 


Manchester... Tbos. Boothman, jun. Cross-street, King- street. 





Newcastle «+++Chas. Bertam, 12 Sandhill. 
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BRITANNIA LIFE ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 1, Princes-street, 
Bank, and 8, King William- > he City, ondon. 
Capital 1,000,0004, 
OTIC! E is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of 
andard of England Life Assurance Company has 
been TRANS EKIED to this Company; and all persons old- 
ing Policies issued by the said Company are informed that, as 
soon as the Renewal Premiums therece shall become payable, 
new Policies will be granted to them by the Directors of this 
Company, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
and without .any charge for stamp duty: and all claimants on 
Policies issued by the said Standard of England y 4 pomaeenoe 
Company are informed that such claims will be ed by 
the Directors of this Company as soon as the ame x have 
been substantiat 
dvantages offered by the Britannia Company 
A most economical set of Tables—computed ores aly for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and comp ata, and 
presenting the lowest rates of assurance that can + offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution 
Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
| a on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 


Premiums may be paid either Annually, Halé-yearty, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of a tw 
A Board of Directors i in attendance daily at Two r * 
Ate of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 


Premium per ( a per Annum Five i ‘durin 





Age.| Ist Five 2nd Fiv = ae = ae {Remain er 
years. amine, life. 

20 |£1 1 4 £1 au £i 0 il <i oe 9| £2 3 

30 6 4; 112 1i 1 4 217 6 

40 | 116 1 2a il au 6 353 434 

5O | 216 7} 39 4 45 5] 5 6 3/| 613 7 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pell Mall, London. 








lonorary Preside 
Earl of Errol. Lord ' v Hac. Falkland. 
Earl of Courto Lord Visc. Eastnor, M.P. 
Earl Leven ane Melville. iors E pupenetens. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Stair. 
Directors—James Stuart, “t Chairman. 

Villiam Plasket “+ pPenuty Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. George H Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq. Resident. E- Levi, Esq. 

* Charles *Maitland, Esq. 


Charles Downes, Esq. 

The first Septennial Division oF Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the e ng year on all policies of the participating 
class effected previously to the 3ist December, 1840. Parties, 
therefore, who wish to sause their lives, should avail themselves 
of the opportunity they now Rave of sharing in the bonus so 
soon to be declared by imme siately making proposals. The fol- 
lowing are the annual premiums for the assurance of 100/. for 
the whole period of life,on which half credit may be allowed 
for five years; which credit may remain unpaid at five er cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insure 

Age 20 W ithout Profits, a 8 10 With Profits, £1 18 ~ 
3 10 2 


e- 30 - - 








ee 40 - - ; 19 1 - - 3 3 4 
o- = on o : oe : om on 410 7 
7 q 


Olde : coon may be insured, on ye half credit for five yearsis 
found particularly convenient on such insurances. For the con- 
venience of parties residing in the city, they may make their ap- 
pearance and pass the medical examination, before the agent, 

dward Frederick Leeks, Esq. 4, Scot’s-yard, Bush-lane, Can- 
non-street, and J. F. Goude, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. Every 
information will be ‘afforded on application to the Resident Di- 
rector, Edward Boyd, Esq. of No. 8, Waterloo-place. Proposals 
accepted on Wednesday, at 30 ‘clock, and any other day at half- 
past 2 o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. the Com- 
pany’s Surgeon, isin attendance to give despatc ch to the busine ess. 

E. L. BOYD, Secretary. 





WITH A PORTRAIT OF MEHEMET ALI. 


HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for Decem- 
BER, No. 12,_ Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Esq. _Contents:—1. Mehemet Ali, and Egypt—2. Australasian 
Islands—3. Prosperous State of the British Vest India Colonies 
—4, On the Employment of British Capital in the Australasian 
Colonies—5. Syria: its Commercial Statistics and Resources—6. 
Commerce of Ireland since the Union with England—7. Pro- 
perty Representation in Parliament for the Colonies, and gene- 
rally—8. The Royal and Mercantile Marine alike National—9. 
Van Diemen’s L ae Scenery on the Shannon Kiver and Lake 
Clarence, &c. 
Kr hes. “Son & Co. Newgate- street, London. 


TEN ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 
NTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
ok b HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq 
And Illustrated i George Cruikshank, Leach, and Growquill, 
CONTAINS :— 
3U F KES. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ILLUSTRA’ rED by GEORGE CRUIKSHAN 
Chapter Yi C: aptere of Viviana. 
ar. 
Glasgow—Moral Economy of Illustration. By Alfred Crow- 
Lar e Towns. By Dr.W.C. _ qui 





‘Tay Marine Memoranda. By a Sub- 
The F; alse Lover. By Charles | Marine. 
Mack The Visionary. 


he Ww asherwoman. By Hal Fragment from_the Autobio- 
is. Graph hy of a Duck. By Hal 
Lines on, the Paintéd Betulla. 
‘lei me. of ‘ The Comic English 


by 
The old Man’ 's Love. on T.J.| Grammar,’ with Seven Illus- 
Ouseley. trations by Leec 
Mr. Hyena Smirke, wit 
MERRIE ENGLAND "iN ane. OLDEN TIME; 
Or, PEREGRINATIONS with UNCLE TIM and MR. BOSKY, 
of Little Britain, Dr ysaite r. 
_ By GEORGE DANIEL 
With the following Songs: The Last of the ‘Pigtails, Mr. Bosky’s 
L’Envoy, &c. &e 
The Drama. Colin C link. By Chas. Hooton. 
Stanley Thorn. By the Author Chapter IV. Introduces certain 
of * Valentine Vou. with an new characters upon the 
Illustration by | stage, and amongst them the 
Cc hs ate r XIX. real heroine of the history. 
gag! V. Relates one of the 
Chapter XX. The Election. | 


best adventures in which 
Chapter XXI. Chairing the, C lin ae has yet signalized 
Member. = 


THE bay OF $ T. “ALOYS. 
y THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 











‘he ‘Nomina- 


On Monday next, will be published, 
‘THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for DECEMBER. 


Oliver Cromwett “iis L Life and Character. 

. Lane’s Arabian Ni 

The Liverpool U sharinn Controversy. 
Southgate’s Travels in Turkey and Persia. 
Conchol 

Annuals for 1841 

The Municipal Elections—The Ballot, &c. &c. 
London: William Ball & Co. 24, Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
For DECEMBER, 

Will contain, among others, the following Original Articles :— 
1. Leaves from Memory's Log. | 7. Recollections of a Student— 
By the Author of* Nelsonian Issendorff. 
Reminiscences. 8. Sayings and Doings in the 
2. Two oe of Winchelsea. By University of Oxtord. 
Cpaee Campbell. 9. Memos of an Italian Exile. 


Maj 
3A Turk’ s Rev nee. 
4. A Brighton Wor d. By Mrs. Does ever think of Me? 
Abdy. ll. jacd Killikelly. By Abbott 
5. History of the Jews from the 
taking of Jerusalem to the b Adv entures of a Gentleman 
Rei 2 of Constantine. By imsearch of an Estate. By 
M. efigue. ‘ the Author of * The Cor- 
6. Songs a Spain. By Miss H. sair’s Bridal,’ &c. 
B. Macdonald. 
Reviews, Notices of New Books, Works in Progress, &c. 
Seenders, & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents—for 
Scotland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 


Edinburgh. 
i ee EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, price 1s., contains :—Condition of the 
Labouring Poor, and Management of Paupers, in Scotland—Life 
and Times of Montrose— Autobiography of an English Opium- 
Eater; The London Magazine and its C ontributors,— Talfourd, 
Taylor, Clare, Allan Cunningham—Feats | ai Fortunes of 
Richard the Reiver, commonly called Double-ribbe d Dick—No 
House; or, The Commons and the oe ; a farce in one act, as 
rformed at the ‘Theatre-Royal, Stephen's.—LiTERARY 
REGISTER; Grant's Public C iene Two Summers in Nor- 
way, Dr. Bowring’ s Reports on Egypt and Syria, &c. &c.—Poui- 


TICAL Reais 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
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t pu blished, price 2. s. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 
Contents: Esters on University Education. Letter II.—I 
cannot weep— The Queen of the South— Poland—Ode to Bacchus 
—Some Passages from the Life of a Wandering Irishman—Lite- 
rature and the Arts as they now are—The Old English Gentle- 
man—The London Suicide Company—Pencillings of Under- 
graduates— New Works—University Intelligence—Prize Poems. 
This ar aged will oomplete Vol. I., which may be had, done 
up in cloth, p 
6 bee WORKS of THOMAS CHATTERTON ; 
with plotices of bis Life, History of the R euler C ontro- 
Wr bn a ‘otes illustrative of the Poems. By CHARLES B. 
WIL LCOX, Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Price to Subscribers, small 
aper, 9s.; large paper, 12s. Nearly ready. 
EMOSTHENES and ARISTIDES against 
the LAW of the LEPTINES. With English Notes, and 
a Translation of Wolf's Prolegomena. 8vo. price 6s, 6¢ 
The Prolegome ena may y be had separately, price 3s. 
ERODOTUS. B. 1. From the ‘Text of Baehr, 
price 2s. 6¢d.—NOTES to B. 1, price 2s.—MAP to B. 1, 
price 
( Steins W. P. Grant. London: G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ALMANAC K {uD ANNUAL 
PICTURE OF LONDO 
Just published, in 24mo. cloth te ls. 
ODSON'S. LONDON AND” WESTMIN- 
STER POCKET ALMANACK for 1841. 

This Almanack contains, in addition to the ordinary Annual 
Digest, a general and useful Arrangement of Information en- 
tirely of a local character, combining every species of intelli- 
gence that may be deemed necessary and useful to all classes of 
persons resident in the metropolis, or occasionally visiting it, 
either for business or amusement: and FORMING A COMPLETE 
Picture or Lonpon. 

It contains Lists of 
Leppectent Days observed in London. 
The Magistrates and other Officers of the Corporation of London. 
The City Companies ; with the Names and Addresses of their 
Clerks, and the situation of their Halls. 
The Police Offices, Stations, and the Names of the Magistrates 
and their Clerks. 
The Courts of Requests. 
The Lines of Koad taken by the Omnibuses. 
‘Fhe! Railroad Stations, with the Times of Departure and Arrival, 
nd the Fares. 
The: Steam Boats. 
‘The principal Station, Receiving Houses, and Charges of the 
Parcels Delivery Company. 
The Stations of the Fire Brigade. 
The Cemeteries, and charges. 
Aud much other matter iy ssary to all Almanacks, 
S. Hodson, 112, Fleet-street. 


Great Marlhorough- street, Nov. 2 


Me COLBURN HAS JUST PUBL ISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :—_ 


I. 
The THIRD VOLUME of LADY BLESSINGTON’S 
* IDLER IN ITALY,’ completing the Work. 





Il, 
SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER'S LEGENDARY 
TALES OF ‘THE HIG a 3 vols, post 8vo. with nume- 
rous Engravings by Phiz 


11t, 

Liye NEW VOLUME OF SIR EDWARD LYTTON 
BULWER’S WORKS, for December, containing ‘ THE DIS- 
Ow NEDS illustrated uniformly with the preceding volumes. 

Iv. 


THE CONSPIRATORS; or, THE ROMANCE OF 
MIL. {TARY LIFE. By Capt. QUILLINAN. 3 vols. 
The most spirited and clever production of its class. We 
Meet. nothing of the kind which more pleasantly blends the 
attractions of high romance with the force and truth of real 
life.”"—Naval and Military — 


OLIVER CROMW ELL: “aN Histrortcat RoMANcE. 
Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 3 vols. 
* The most powerful historical romance we have perused since 
the light of Scott’s genius was extinguished in rayless night.”’— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


EIGN OF WILLIAM fi 
B sAddreseet to the, the Paks of Shrewsbury, . 
h IN, Esq., Secretary of 8’ 
. Riited. with Intfoduciion and } Notes, —_ 
G R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ + Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.,’ 
* Richelicu,’ &c. 
Henry Colburn, Pavinner. 13, Great NN 


vols. post 
A FLIRT, 





8vo. 
HE HISTORY OF 
RELATED BY HERSELF. 
Second Edition. aoe Ready. 
“ A very superior novel.”’— Zim 
* A capital novel.” — Weekly Chronicle. 
- = on the b geod ae patch, - 
* Among the bes nore s of its kind for many year: 
the world by the English press.” — 4theneuin. y years given to 
enry YP menting Publisher, 13, , Gre at Marlborough- street. 





Under the Supetintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledge. 

Just publisied, in royal 12mo. price 8 
ARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, 

up to 10,000, Stereotyp: ne edition. Examined and corrected, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
U University College, U een 
t publis 
INEAL DRAWING COPIE S, for the Earliest 

Instruction. 200 Subjects on 24 sheets on thicl k 
By the Author of * Drawing for Childre ~\ eee 
*rice 5s. 6d. in a portfolio. 

, Lately published, by the same Author, 
Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. 
Set I. Twelve Sabjects on thie x pasteboard, a. Od. im a portfolio. 

3s. 6 dit 


Printed for Taylor & Ww aaa: a, 0 pper Gower-stre oy 











Holles- street, Cavendish-square, Nov. 2 


EW WORKS PUBLISHED BY Mr. BULL. 


LONGBEARD, LoRD or. LON — 
A ROMANCE. By CHARLES MA Y, 
Author or ai 7 cea s and its Tributarie: \C, ¥ Led Hone of the 
rid,’ &c. 3 vols. Nearly ready 





THE BUBBLE FAMILY. 
By, LADY BULWER, Author of * Cheveley.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
‘This isa very remarkable book—remarketle for the insight 
into character which it displays, and the peasy of giving sub- 
stanc e and life to the various personages.” 
The Bubble Family’ comprise a world ot ‘whimsic ality.” 

Satirist 

“It is one of the cleverest and most curious books we ever 
read. Full of the most searching analysis of character, and 
teeming with wit, it may fairly be regarded as one of the most 
startling productions of the on." Age. 


THE eh A oF FRITH IOP, 
a °R, Bishop of We 
Translated from the Swedish, by OSCAR BAKE R. 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 
Bishop Tegner is an emine ut Prelate of Sweden, and asa poet 
in that country holds as high a rank as Byron, Scott, Moore, and 
Southey do in England. 


ONE HUNDRE D SONNETS 
Translated after the Italian of FRANCESCO P ET RARCA; 
With the Original Text, Notes, andia LIFE of PE Ran ICH. 
By Miss 8. WOLLAS TON. 1 vol. ls. 6d. 


aa go ae THE SON OF THE ATTAINTED: 


VEL. 3 vols. post 8v0. ‘To be ready in January. 


POEMS, BY PUSKIN, POET ne REATE 
'To the EMPEROR of Bt Ss 
Translated ome the Russian by H.G. KNIGHT, with a Memoir 
f the Aut he or. 1 vol Ne arly reac dy. 














- ew Burlington-street, Nov, 23, 1840, 
N EW Wor KS NOW READY: 
I. 
THE ae ery ALS, AND yey 
SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S 
Secretary Dn the Admiralty} ie the a of C harles IL, and 
.includir 
A NARRATIVE UF HIS VOYAGE TO TANG IER, 
AND JOURNAL OF HIS RESIDENCE THERE, 
The whole now first published from the Originz Ng 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a P. “ from an original ‘Picture. 


THE COMIC E NGLISH GR whedon’ LR. 
By the Author of * The Comic Latin Gramma 
In post 8vo. with upwards of 50 characteristic illustrat ons by 
at ech. 


ELPH - Nsro N E: 
EL 
ta aos — 
THE THRE E PEERS: 
OVEL. 
By. Lapy. STEPNEY. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


v. 
THE DOWAGER 
Or, THE MO a sc “HOO “OR sc '\NDAL. 
-GO 
Author of *‘ Mothers and Dé vas shter * Stoke shill Place,’ 
nh 3 vols. pe st 8 
ire of mod mn manners in the higher 
led with judicious remarks ai d at 
sition easy, animated, and piquant. — 






“An admirable pic 
circles of society, mi 
satire, set off by ac 
8, wectat or. 

‘This is a very clever book. The style, is easy, lively, and 
unaffected ; never for an instant int iated or d iil; studded every- 
where, ind: ed, with brillixut = ram." —#cuminer. 















A SUMM ER "AMONGST VINE 
THe. pf A ELE, AND THE NES. 
y MISS LOUISA STUART COSTEL Mae 
Author =. Spe ens © of the Early Poetry of France.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations. 

*“* A more pA te eeable, ere vec ful, unafiected book of travels it has 
seldem been our pleasure to read, and we very cordially thank 
Miss Costello for her pleasant volumes.” — Times. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
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Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





Richard’ Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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REVIEWS 


The City of the Magyar ; or, Hungary and its 
Institutions in 1839-40. By Miss Pardoe. 
3 vols. Virtue. 

“ My aim,” says Miss Pardoe, “ has been rather 

to make an useful, and above all, veracious 

book, than an amusing one.” This aim is, 
nevertheless, not fulfilled to the letter. While 
our thanks are due to the authoress, for having 
spared us the details of royal receptions, balls, 
dinners, concerts, and modes of attire, which 
have often so disproportionately figured in the 
ublished journals of her sister-travellers, her 
ok contains as fair a portion of entertaining 
matter, as if it were guiltless of any pages of 

value. We are bound, too, to acknowledge a 

“temperance and discretion” of language, by 

which Miss Pardoe’s descriptive style has gained, 

rather than lost colour. In short, she seems to 
have set herself to produce a good book on 

Hungary; and, as honest critics, we are bound 

to recognize the purpose, and to commend its 

execution. There is an earnestness of tone 
manifest throughout, worthy of respect, even 
where conclusions must be dissented from, or 
data are deemed insufficient. On a future day, 
we may advert to the matters political and eco- 
nomical, which give weight, without heaviness, 
to these volumes;—we may talk about the 
Diet, the mineral statistics of Hungary, the 
systems of hospitals, schools, roads, and literary 
institutions, so many of which last have been 
stirred into healthy life by the patriotism of 
that true nobleman Count Stephen Szechényi; 
but, for the present, waiving these graver sub- 
jects, we shall content ourselves with extracts 
trom the more popular and descriptive portions 
of this Hungarian tour. The first relates a 
descent into more profound depths of mother 
earth than many of Miss Pardoe’s sex have 
penetrated. The same fearlessness of spirit 
which carried- her through the mosques of Con- 
stantinople, accompanied her into the mines of 

Schemnitz :-— 

* Our first object was, of course, a descent into the 





| 


subterranean wonders of which M. de Svaiczer was | 


the guardian ; and the entrance nearest to the city 
being by the mouth of the extensive mine called 
Bacherstollen, it was at once decided that we should 
visit it on the morrow ; and meanwhile, we learnt 
that there existed a communication throughout the 
whole chain, extending for nearly fifty English miles; 
the mine of Bacherstollen alone occupying a surface 
of about one thousand square fathoms; its depth 
being two hundred; and the average number of 
miners employed in it from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred * * By six o'clock the following 
morning we were all astir ; and armed with a change 
of clothes for me, we sallied forth to the Accountant's 
office, where we were to be furnished with mining 
dresses for the gentlemen, and our guides with lamps 
for our underground journey. * * Away we went, 
however ; and ere we had taken a hundred steps we 
were in utter darkness:—a low door had been 
passed, a narrow gallery had been traversed, a few 
stairs had been descended, and we were as thoroughly 
cut off from the rest of the world, as far as our outward 
perceptions were concerned, as though we had never 
held fellowship with them. We were moving along 
a passage, not blasted, but hewn in the rock, dripping 
with moisture, and occasionally so low as to compel 
us to bend our heads in order to pass ; while beneath 
our feet rushed along a stream of water which had 
overflowed the channel prepared for it, and flooded 
the solitary plank upon which we walked, But this 
circumstance, although producing discomfort for the 
first few moments, was of little ultimate consequence, 





for the large drops that exuded from the roof and | 
sides of the gallery, and continually fell upon us as | 


Wwe passed, soon placed us beyond the reach of an- 
noyance from wet feet, by reducing us to one mass 








of moisture. * * Then began the real labour of our 
undertaking. Each ladder was based on a small 
platform, where a square hole sawn away in the 
planks, made an outlet to arrive at the next; and as 
these had been constructed solely for the use of the 
workmen, it was by no means easy to secure a firm 
footing upon all of them ; particularly as the water 
was trickling down in every direction, and our hands 
stuck to the rails which were encrusted with soil. 
When we arrived, heated and panting, at the bottom 
of the first hemisphere, the chief miner led the way 
through an exhausted gallery, whence the ore had 
been long since removed, and which yawned dark, 
and cold, and silent, like the entrance to the world 
of graves. The half-dozen lamps which were. raised 
to show us the opening, barely sufficed to light the 
chasm for fifty feet. * * To the right of this gallery 
opened another vast cavern, cumbered with large 
masses of rock, but of which we could see the whole 
extent ; this was what is technically called in the 
mines a ‘false blast,’ where, after having made an 
opening, the miners ascertained that the ore had 
taken another direction, and that this was mere rock, 
which it was useless to work further. Hence we 
passed through another gallery similar to the first, 
except that it had been produced by blasting, and 
that the various nature of the rock had rendered it 
necessary to line it in many spots with stout timber. 
* * There was, moreover, something awful in the 
reflection that the subterranean passages which 
branched off right and left, and which were clearly 
seen amid the darkness, extended for upwards of 
fifty miles, each mine throughout the range being 
accessible from that last traversed. The very echoes 
which swept away, and died at last in low whisperings 
afar off, added to the feeling; while the chill pro- 
duced by our soaked and clinging garments warned 
us not to linger too long amid the clammy draughts 
in inaction, but to move on from point to point 
without delay. * * Another set of ladders, as steep 
and as sticky as the last, admitted us to the second 
hemisphere; and on reaching it we came almost im- 
mediately upon a gallery in which the ore had been 
followed up until the vein had become exhausted. 
In order to enter it, we clambered over the large 
masses of stone which had been severed from the 
rock by blasting, and when we were fairly gathered 
together in this gloomy cavern, for such it really was, 
and that our guides raised their lamps, and moved 
them rapidly along the roof and sides of the chasm, 
it was beautiful to see the bright particles of silver 
flash back the light ; and to follow the sinuous course 
of the precious metal which was so clearly defined 
by these glittering fragments. Many large lumps of 
rock were also strewn beneath our feet which appeared 
to pave the earth with stars, but they had not been 
considered sufficiently full of ore to render them 
worthy of being transported to the surface. These 
exhausted galleries are gradually refilled with soil 
and stone in the process of mining, as the rubbish 
removed from every new excavation is flung into 
them,—by no means a disagreeable reflection, I 
should imagine, to the inhabitants of Schemnitz, 
whose dwellings stand immediately above a portion 
of the Bacherstollen. It was curious enough, when 
on one occasion we came upon an immense iron pipe 
cutting through the side of the gallery along which 
we were passing, to see M. de Csapoj stop before it, 
and announce that it was that of the town-pump, in 
the centre of a square which we had traversed in the 
morning; and alittle further on,that we were standing 
under the house of the Supreme Count ; with whom, 
on our return to the surface of the earth, we were to 
dine. Shortly after passing this point, I perceived 
that a very earnest discussion was taking place among 
my conductors; nor was I long in discovering, from 
the frequent and hesitating glances which the chief 
miner turned upon me, that [ was its subject. Asa 
matter of course, under these circumstances, I begged 
to be made a party in the consultation, when I ascer- 
tained that some doubt had arisen whether I should 
be permitted to descend lower, as I had now arrived 
at as great a depth as any lady had yet attempted ; 
but I had no inclination to stop short so soon in my 
undertaking ; and when I found that I was the first 
Englishwoman who had ever entered the Bacher- 
stollen, pleaded my privilege accordingly ; but it 
appeared that they feared the displeasure of M. de 


| throughout their whole frame. 





Svaiczer, as the miners beneath us were employed 
in blasting the rock in every direction. As it was, 
however, quite impossible that I should consent to 
leave the mine without witnessing this, the grandest 
exhibition which it could offer, I only insisted the 
more strongly on the assurance which I had received 
from himself that everything should be done that I 
desired ; and satisfied, when rid of the responsibility, 
the miner once more led the way to the ladders, and 
we commenced our third descent; the only variation 
being produced by an intense feeling of heat, increas- 
ing as we got lower, and a suffocating smell of sul- 
phur—the natural effects of the work which was 
going on, two hundred explosions having already 
taken place since sunrise. ‘The result of the blasting 
as regarded the ore had not vet been fully ascertained, 
but there was every reason to believe that it had been 
very satisfactory. When we arrived at the bottom, 
the sensation was all but suffocating ; the dense 
vapours seemed to fold themselves about our wet 
garments, and in a few seconds we were enveloped 
in a steam which produced intense perspiration, and 
a faint sickness that compelled us to disburthen our- 
selves of all the wraps by which we had sought pro- 
tection against the damps above. * 

“ We spent upwards of an hour in strolling through 
this section of the mine, in order to give time to the 
workmen for completing a bore on which they were 
labouring, to enable me to witness a blast,—our con- 
ductor obligingly putting more hands to the work to 
expedite its completion; and during this hour we 
only encountered three miners, although nearly three 
hundred were at the moment employed in that par- 
ticular hemisphere—a fact which will give you a 
hetter idea of this subterranean wilderness than any 
attempt to describe itsextent. There was something 
almost infernal in the picture which presented itself 
when we at length returned to the spot where the 
next blast was to take place. A vast chasm of dark 
rock was terminated by a wooden platform on which 
stood the workmen, armed with heavy iron crow- 
bars, whose every blow against the living stone gave 
back a sound like thunder. One small lamp sus- 
pended by a hook to a projecting fragment served 
to light them to their labour; and it was painful to 
see their bare and sinewy arms wield the ponderous 
instrument, which at each stroke sent a quiver 
I ascended this plat- 
form, which was raised about six feet from the rock- 
cumbered floor of the gallery, in order to see the 
process of stopping the bore; and thence I had a 
full view of the frightful scene presented by the 
vault. Above me, the rock had been rent to such a 
height, that the lamps of the guides failed to aiford 
a glimpse of aught save dense, pitchy darkness, losing 
itself in its own shadows; beside me toiled the group 
of miners, thin, sallow, scantily clothed, and scarcely 
human-looking.— Beneath me stretched away far 
veyond my vision the vapoury gallery, where the 
dense mists were writhing and curling in suffocating 
eddies; while immediately under the platform sat 
or stood such of our party as had been too idle or too 
prudent to ascend it. * * At length the bore was 
completed, and a small canvas bag of gunpowder was 
inserted into the hollow, nothing remajning to be 
done but to add the fire by which it was to be ex- 
ploded. This is applied in a substance which it 
requires some seconds to penetrate, in order to give 
the workmen time to retreat to a place of safety, 
We, of course, declined to remain for this latter 
ceremony, and as 

The better part of valour is discretion, 


made our way, before the insertion of the inflam- 
mahle matter, to the spot which had been already 


decided on as that whence we might safely await the 
| explosion ; a large opening, situated behind an abrupt 
| projection where an exhausted gallery terminated, 


and where no mass of rock could reach us in its fall ; 
and we had scarcely crowded together in our retreat, 
ere we were followed by the workmen at the top of 
their speed, who, after having secured the aperture 


| which it had cost them so many hours of labour to 


effect, had rushed to the same spot for safety from 
the effects of their own toil. There we remained 
for full three minutes in silence, listening to the 
quick panting of these our new associates, ere the 
mighty rock, riven asunder by the agency and cupidity 
of man, yielded to a power against which after cen- 
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turies of existence, it yet lacked the power to contend, 
and with gigantic throes gave up the hidden treasure 
it had solong concealed. * * First comes an explo- 
sion, as though the whole artillery of an army burst 
on the ear at once ; and the vast subterranean gives 
back an echo like the thunders of a crumbling world ; 
while amid the din there is the crash of the mighty 
rocks which are torn asunder, and fall in headlong 
ruin on every side; each as it descends awaking its 
own echo, and adding to the uproar; then, as they 
settle in wild ruin, massed in fantastic shapes, and 
seeming almost to bar the passage which they fill, the 
wild shrill cry of the miners rises above them, and 
you learn that the work of destruction is accom- 
plished. * * I need not explain that this last explo- 
sion had by no means improved the nature of the 
atmosphere, and we were accordingly not slow in 
preparing to depart. But my entreaties to descend 
now yet lower proved abortive ; not an individual of 
the party would listen to me; and I found myself 
compelled to obey from sheer incapacity to persist ; 
and I knew moreover that I must husband my powers 
of persuasion in order to induce my companions to 
permit me to ascend by the chain, an operation so 
formidable that it had never yet been contemplated 
by one of my own sex. To me, the ascent by tiers 
of six and thirty ladders appeared infinitely more 
distressing than any process where violent bodily 
exertion was rendered unnecessary by machinery ; 
and I eonsequently felt no inclination to retreat when 
I was requested to look up and down the shaft near 
the centre of which I stood, and to examine the chain 
by which I was to be drawn up, and the leathern 
strap upon which I was to be seated. There could 
be no positive danger where both were solid ; and it 
was perfectly clear, that if barrels of ore could be 
drawn up by the same means, my weight and that 
of the miner who was to ascend with me, must be 
very inconsiderable in comparison. I therefore only 
requested that the apparatus might be got ready ; 
and amid the wondering murmur of the men who 
steadied the chain, took my seat upon the sling ; and 
having been raised about six feet above the mouth 
of the trap, hung suspended until my companion 
followed my example. We then commenced our 
ascent ; and although the sensation was very peculiar, 
it did net strike me that it was one calculated to 
create terror. All was dark above; and save the 
lamp which was attached to the arm of my compa- 
nion, all was dark below; consequently there was 
nothing in the aspeet of the shaft to shake the nerves. 
The only inconvenience arose from the occasional 
twisting of the chain, which from its great length 
(nearly six hundred feet) occasionally swung us sud- 
denly round, and then righted itself with a jerk, 
when we had to guard our knees from contact with 
the timbers which lined the sides of the pit ; but save 
this temporary drawback, the motion was rather 
agreeable, and yet wet and weary as I was, I should 
have preferred ascending thus half a dozen times, to 
braving the fatigue of the ladders. The men who 
regulated the wheel by which the chain was worked, 
and who had been warned to be peculiarly careful on 
account of my probable ascent, had, it appeared, 
been so perfectly satisfied that a sight of the shaft 
would deter me from ascending it, that when I rose 
through the upper doors, and the trap fell under me, 
they uttered one simultaneous cry, and left me for a 
moment unassisted, in the extremity of their as- 
tonishment.” 


To reach this exciting adventure, we have 
passed the town and castle of Trenschin, and the 

icturesque valley of the Waag ;—of the latter, 
if we recollect right, Mr. Paget, too, spoke in 
raptures. The account of the Diet is minute and 
satisfactory; and by a long series of portraits of 
its notabilities, neatly touched, Miss Pardoe 
makes out a good case against those worse-in- 
formed or more prejudiced persons, who have 
“‘ represented it to the stranger as a meeting of 
turbulent orators, whose words are loud, and 
whose labour is but loss of time.” But the 
Peels, and O'Connells, and Macaulays of the 
Magyar senate can, personally, be expected to 
excite but a small amount of interest in English 
readers. How little, in fact, do the latter, in 
general, know or care concerning the outward 








man of legislators so much closer to their own 
doors and interests as an Odillon Barrot or a 
Montalembert! The inundations in Hungary, 
scarcely oe by the recent rage of waters in 
Southern France, come next under notice, and 
then we reach Pesth, (we will not indulge Miss 
Pardoe in her lingering Della-Cruscanism of 
calling that capital ‘The City of the Magyar’). 
Our authoress seems to have neglected no object 
of interest there. Some of her “visits and 
sketches,” however, must have been labours of 
duty rather than of love, as the following extracts 
from a tour of the prisons of the city will abun- 
dantly prove :— 

“ We commenced our melancholy task by a survey 
of the jail of the city, which contained only eighty- 
seven male, and thirteen female prisoners; a cheer- 
ing fact as regarded the civic morals; but which, 
however, lost much of its force with me when I had 
been over the establishment ; for the culprit must be 
either thoroughly hardened, or totally insensible, who 
ever subjects himself to a second period of incarcera- 
tion within its walls. The building is extensive, and 
every possibility of escape appears to have been 
carefully guarded against ; but there all care, as re- 
gards the prisoners, seems to have ended; for if mere 
imprisonment can suffice to expiate crime anywhere, 
I think it must be in the prisons of Pesth. * * The 
diet of each prisoner is regulated by the nature of 
his crime, and the term of his sentence: save that 
for two days in the week, the whole of the prisoners, 
whatever may be their rank or means, receive nothing 
but bread and water, and are not allowed to indulge 
in any other fare. With this exception, those who 
either earn money, or have friends to supply them, 


| are permitted to purchase whatever they see fit to 


covet, without even excepting wine and tobacco, * * 
Each convict wears a double chain attached to the 
legs by a ring, and fastened in the centre to a string 
about his waist, but no other bodily inconvenience is 
inflicted, the strength of the locks and the vigilance 
of the jailers being considered as sufficient securities 
against escape. * * I was a little startled to see the 
words ‘Condemned Cell’ written above the first door 
that the turnkey opened, and it was a relief to me 
when I learnt that they simply implied that the con- 
victs within were expiating their sentence of impri- 
sonment, and were already aware of its term. Having 
crossed the narrow and uninviting threshold we found 
ourselves in the centre of the first of two cells open- 
ing one into the other, each being tolerably lighted 
from a square aperture, placed near the ceiling and 
strongly barred with iron ; but totally inadequate to 
admit sufficient air to relieve the foul and fetid atmo- 
sphere, arising from the close contact of two-and- 
twenty wretched beings, filthy both in their persons 
and their clothing; and (save those among them who 
were employed occasionally in labour, and who thus 
escaped for a time from their nauseous captivity,) 
only suffered to leave the cells for one quarter of an 
hour daily, to exercise themselves in the small, damp, 
gloomy-looking yard without. I never breathed such 
an atmosphere! For a few seconds my respiration 
was perfectly impeded, and my lungs laboured pain- 
fully: and then came the stench of rank tobacco, 
garlic, and all the combination of foul scents which 
may be supposed to meet in such a receptacle of 
recklessness and filth. Round the walls were ranged 
the raised boards forming the sleeping-places of the 
convicts; some few boasting a ragged mattress, others 
covered with the tattered garments which sufficed no 
longer for the personal use of their owners, and others 
again totally bare. There was no shrinking from 
observation in the wretched beings by whom we were 
surrounded—no repentant crime crouching into the 
dark shadows of the cell to escape the gaze of stran- 
gers—all were either beneath or beyond the touch of 
shame: and they stood boldly forward, curious and 
amused, as though they were not themselves alike 
the objects of our pity and our loathing. * * We 
went at once to the prison of the women, where all 
the thirteen were confined together, without reference 
to the degree or nature of their crime. * * As the 
bolts were drawn back, and the heavy key turned 
hoarsely in the ponderous lock, all the miserable 
women crowded towards the door of the cell. Some 
looked stolid, reckless, and even amused ; a few were 
decently clad, and scarcely seemed to have suffered 
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from their incarceration ; and others again were half- 
naked, filthy, and diseased. My attention was drawn 
to one woman, who had evidently been handsome. 
but on whom the tooth of famine and the touch of 
care had both evidently fastened. There was that 
unnatural brightness in her eye which betokens con- 
sumption, and her hands which were folded upon her 
bosom were white and wasted. The turnkey ob- 
served my look of interest, and at once turned to her 
with the question: ‘ What is your name? and what 
are you in for?’ ‘I am ——.,° was the calm and 
unshrinking reply ; ‘and I am in for nine years for 
murdering my child: and her wasted lips closed 
again over her large white teeth without a single 
symptom of emotion. * * To our astonishment we 
discovered on visiting the ‘ Accused Cells,’ that is, 
the prisons of culprits under accusation, whose trials 
had not yet taken place, that they, although they 
might, until found guilty, have been supposed to 
profit by the doubt, and consequently to enjoy a 
nearer approach to comfort than the declared and 
convicted culprits, were, under every point of view, 
considerably greater sufferers, not being indulged with 
a ray of light, or permitted to leave their loathsome 
prisons, even for the poor quarter of an hour daily, 
conceded to the declared convicts. I inquired the 
reason of this arrangement, and was told that it was 
‘the law of the prison,’ beyond which, the turnkey 
very professionally appeared to think that there could 
be no appeal. As we followed the lamps of our con- 
ductors from one of these cells to another, my heart 
sank within me, and I was about to decline proceed- 
ing further along the gallery upon which they opened, 
when I was attracted by the appearance of a Scla. 
vonian peasant, evidently not more than twenty years 
of age, whose emaciated frame was covered by his 
bunda, which was fastened about his throat by a 
wooden skewer, and fell nearly to his feet. I never 
saw anything alive so livid and so fleshless ; and the 
long uncombed locks of dark hair that clustered 
round his withered face, and half screened his large 
and sunken eyes, added to his cadaverous appear. 
ance. The cell contained three individuals: the 
young peasant whom I have just described ; a stout 
middle-aged countryman under accusation of theft ; 
and a smart, handsome, well-dressed man who seemed 
to have been shut in by mistake, for there was a 
merry smile upon his lip that mocked at the idea of 
imprisonment and suffering. The contrast between 
the captives was so striking that I could not refrain 
from asking their history. The peasant was under 
sentence of death for murder; but as some ho 
existed that he might be reprieved, he had been 
placed in an ‘accused cell’ until his fate was decided; 
and the smiling delinquent at his side, who elbowed 
him during the day, if that could indeed be called 
day which brought no light to them—and slept beside 
him at night—his companion, his associate, and his 
friend—for surely the heart must assert itself, and 
cling to something even in wretchedness like this— 
was an artisan of the city, accused of unfair play in 
a wine-house, where he was stated to have cheated a 
comrade of a couple of florins!” 

The County goal showed still darker studies of 
ill-assorted crime and misery :— 

“On our left hand was the court-yard, in which 
all the convicts are allowed one hour's recreation 
each day, save those who are under sentence of soli- 
tary confinement, or in whose peculiar case there is 
some aggravated fact which places them beyond the 
pale of indulgence. The yard is enclosed by the 
walls of the jail and adjacent houses, which are no- 
where less than fifteen or sixteen feet in height. It 
is about thirty feet square, deep in mud, and having 
a pump in the centre with an iron drinking-cup 
chained to it, for the use of the convicts, who when 
they meet in the court are not allowed to converse. 
There were about a dozen standing or walking there 
when we entered, all as filthy and as wretched-look- 
ing as can be imagined. On leaving this place of 
recreation, we entered the lower prison-passage, all 
the cells being opened for us as we proceeded ; and 
here we only witnessed the misery and degradation 
of the city jail upon a much larger scale; seven 
hundred convicts being already confined here, and 
eighty more expected immediately. The atmosphere 
was dense with filth, the pavement under our feet 
slippery with mud, and the whole place crowded 
with soldiers, whose extreme cleanliness looked 
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strangely out of keeping with everything about them. 
The reason of this strong military guard was ex- 
plained to us by the Comptroller, who conducted us 
to a cell, whence two convicts had contrived to 
escape the previous night ; but how they had effect- 
ed it still continued as great a mystery to the prison 
authorities as it was to us. * * On entering the first 
cell, I absolutely staggered ; and I was some seconds 
before I could distinguish objects—but when at length 
I did so, what a scene I looked upon! On one settle 
lay a woman, burnt up with fever, and gasping with 
thirst; her cap was lying on the floor beside her, 
and her long matted hair was scattered over her 
bosom. ‘She is very ill,’ said one of the jailers, who 
observed that I was looking towards her ; ‘she will 
probably die.’ * Yes ;’ said a deep voice close beside 
me, echoing his words as coldly as he had uttered 
them, ‘she will probably die.’ I turned towards the 
speaker, and I shall never forget my astonishment 
at her appearance. She was a Jewess, and one of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw in my life—a 
perfect embodiment of Scott's Rebecca—her eyes 
were dark and luminous ; her black hair fell in large 
glossy ringlets over her shoulders, and was bound 
back from her brow with a bright-coloured handker- 
chief. She wore a loose jacket with hanging sleeves 
after the oriental fashion, and a shawl about her 
waist ; and, altogether, her apparition was so extra- 
ordinary that I started as I looked at her. She had 
been imprisoned only a day, and her crime was 
infanticide! the mother of eighteen had dyed her 
hands in the blood of her own infant, and she had 
been tearless, and apparently reckless ever since. 
On her knees in the centre of the floor was a woman 
washing linen; and huddled together in groups were 
mothers with their half-naked children, squalid, hag- 
gard, and peevish ; and grey old women with wrinkled 
foreheads and fleshless cheeks, whose years and 
weakness should have known only comfort and in- 
dulgence. In short it was a sink of wretchedness ! 
And they begged with such earnestness—and re- 
ceived our alms with such eagerness—that it was 
painful to reflect on the degradation of human nature, 
which, even amid such an existence as this, will still 
assert itself. I was greatly shocked to find that 
four-sixths of the women there in confinement had 
been guilty of infanticide, a crime which is fright- 
fully prevalent throughout the country; the remain- 
der being principally under conviction for petty 
thefts. Thus, in the next cell that we visited, my 
attention was attracted by an emaciated creature, 
who sat on the floor upon a ragged blanket, with one 
naked child upon her knee, and a second partially 
covered with an old shawl beside her. She had stolen 
a couple of loaves from a shop in the city; ‘ Yes, 
yes, I stole them ;’ she said to me, as the jailer ex- 
plained her crime ; ‘ I stole them because these poor 
children were starving—poor things!’ and she put 
her thin arms about them both : ‘they had no father 
to feed them—only me, and I had no bread.’ And 
her head drooped over the wretched little beings in 
such utter despair, that it was impossible to restrain 
one’s tears. She took the money that I put into her 
hand without a word; but she looked first at me, 
and then at her children, with such an amazed over- 
joyed expression as could never have been framed 
into speech: it was evident that she was thinking 
only of them, and of the happiness that these poor 
coins would procure for them. * * As I traversed 
the narrow cell on my return from beside her, I 
passed near a settle covered with a coarse mat, upon 
which a stool and some cooking utensils had been 
flung. ‘Fear nothing, Madame ;’ said one of our 
conductors, who imagined that he saw me recoil ; 
‘there is nothing there. I had it removed as you 
entered the prison, lest it might startle you.’ Had 
what removed? Had my life depended upon it, I 
could not have forborne the question. It was the 
body of a woman whose conscience had anticipated 
the executioner—the murderer of her husband,— 
who had expired a few hours previously in that 
loathsome place, in all the agonies of a too-tardy re- 
pentance. The tale harrowed me; and I turned 
hastily to leave the cell, when in so doing I ran 
against a woman who was sianding on the threshold, 
breathing the comparatively free air of the gallery, 
and she too was under sentence for child-murder.” 
An entire contrast to these gloomy picturcs 
succeeds in the graphic, animated account of the 





election contest between Count Raday and M. 
Dubravitzky, but we must conclude,—at least 
for the present. 





Goethe's Theory of Colours. Translated from 
the German, with Notes, by Charles Lock 
Eastlake, R.A. F.R.S. Murray. 

Manxinp in general seem to have a strong aver- 
sion to admit the “cumulation,” in any one 
individual, of a plurality of offices, honours, or 
talents. To possess eminence in any single de- 
partment, is conceived to be sufficient distinction 
to reward the merit, or satisfy the ambition, of 
any one among our fellow-men. This “ mos 
hominum ut nolint eundem pluribus rebus ex- 
cellere,” has unfortunately been too often the 
instrument by which injustice has been inflicted 
upon genius, and important additions to truth 
thrown aside and overlooked. This is more 
generally the case where one of the distinctions 
that are combined happens to be more brilliant 
and attractive than another. But the aversion 
of mankind to cumulation in others, is not less 
striking than the general desire to cumulate, on 
the part of men already distinguished, in some 
single department. is more ambitious of 
being esteemed a “ poet,” than of being reckoned 
the ‘most philosophical analyst” in the world; 
Canova used to listen with indifference to the 
admiration of his sculpture, but would flush with 
delight when his (very indifferent) attempts in 
oil were bepraised ; Napoleon was more vain of 
his oratory than his prowess in arms; and history 
presents numerous examples of a like ambition, 
and the reluctance of mankind to concede its 
claims, 

In the author of ‘Wilhelm Meister’ and of 
‘Faust,’ we recognize a candidate for a triple 
crown, The metaphysician and the poet aspired 
to the rank of a Discoverer in Physical Science 
—not as the mere framer of a conjectural or ab- 
stract theory—not as the incidental contributor 
of a casual observation—but as the founder of a 
new theory of colour—a theory which he en- 
deavoured to establish by a laborious train of 
experiment, and afterwards applied to the expla- 
nation of most intricate and complex phenomena 
in nature, and the construction of new rules in 
chromatic art. Though that theory be wrong, as 
it undoubtedly is, the work in which he an- 
nounced it, now for the first time translated into 
our language, is not without its value. 

The phenomena of colour may be regarded 
in two very different aspects; as phenomena 
objective, and as phenomena subjective—as phe- 
nomena which have their origin in the constitu- 
tion of light itself and of external matter, or as 
phenomena which have their origin in the con- 
stitution of the eye with reference to light. Both 
methods of considering the subject may be con- 
sistent and true, and also both, if true, lead to 
the same result by different routes. The one 
may be termed the Physical Theory, and the 
other the Physiological Theory of colour. The 
former is the theory of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
the latter of Aristotle and Goethe. 


Goethe, then, regards the phenomena of colour 
as ultimate facts, referable only to the constitu- 
tion of the eye considered with reference to 
light. These facts he has collected by means of 
experiment and observation: he has described 
them, arranged them systematically, and deduced 
from them some true and many erroneous con- 
clusions. In the progress of his investigations 
he formed a theory, which he regarded as anta- 
gonist to the theory of Newton. Herein appears 
to us to consist his granderror. The phenomena 
of colour being objective as well as subjective, 
it is very plain that to attempt the explanation 
of all by either, is to attempt too eal: while, 
at the same time, any subject may be considered 











as incomplete until it has been treated in both 
methods. 

The fundamental principle of Goethe’s work 
is this, that colour is an elementary (and ulti- 
mate) phenomenon in nature in relation to the 
sense of Sight ;—a phenomenon admitting of, and 
exhibiting itself in, various conditions of resem- 
blance and contrast, admitting of augmentation, 
diminution, neutralization, analysis, and combina- 
tion. First of all, then, light and darkness are the 
two great conditions of the existence of colour. 
Brightness and obscurity, black and white, are the 
fundamental contrast—the plus and minus, the 
heat and cold of the chromatic scale. The effects 
of these contrasts on the eye are examined in the 
first part of the work: they are shown to place 
the eye in two opposite physiological states— 
inertia and excitement; white and bright re 
appear larger than black and dark ones of the 
same form and size. Between these antagonist 
phenomena a grey or neutral tint is the middle. 

That these extreme phenomena of light and 
darkness, white and black, are connected imme- 
diately with physiological conditions of the eye, 
is next shown by the appearance of images in 
the eye itself, when the eye is closed after having 
been powerfully excited. The dazzling white 
object is still seen even when the eye is shut; 
and the duration of the after image may be made 
the subject of chronometric measure. After 
looking long on a bright object, the after image 
is sometimes white, sometimes coloured. The 
following is one of his experiments :— 

“Let a room be made as dark as possible—let 
there be a circular opening in the window-shutter, 
about three inches in diameter, which may be closed 
or not at pleasure. The sun being suffered to shine 
through this on a white surface, let the spectator, from 
some little distance, fix his eyes on the bright circle 
thus admitted. The hole being then closed, let him 
look towards the darkest part of the room ; a circular 
image will now be seen to float before him. The 
middle of the circle will appear bright, colourless, 
or somewhat yellow, but the border will at the same 
moment appear red. After a time this red, increas- 
ing towards the centre, covers the whole circle, and 
at last the bright central spot. No sooner, however, 
is the whole circle red, than the edge begins to be 
blue, and the blue gradually encroaches inwards on 
the red. When the whole is blue,the edge becomes 
dark and colourless, This darker edge again slowly 
encroaches on the blue till the whole circle appears 
colourless. The image then becomes gradually 
fainter, and at the same time diminishes in size. 
Here again we see how the retina recovers itself by 
a succession of vibrations after the powerful external 
impression it received. By several repetitions, similar 
in result, I found the comparative duration of these 
appearances, in my own case, to be as follows: I 
looked on the bright circle 5 seconds, and then having 
closed the aperture, saw the coloured visionary circle 
floating before me ; after 13 seconds it was altogether 
red; 29 seconds elapsed, and the whole was blue; 
and in 48 seconds it became colourless. By shutting 
and opening the eye, I constantly revived the image, 
so that it did not quite disappear till seven minutes 
had elapsed.” 

He thus establishes the production of colour 
in a certain manner, as an ultimate physiological 
phenomenon of the eye itself. He goes on to show 
that some colours produce certain others in a 
given chromatic series, also in the eye itself :— 

“ Let a small piece of bright coloured paper or silk 
stuff be held before a moderately lighted white sur- 
face—let the observer look steadfastly on the small 
coloured object, and let it be taken away after a time, 
while his eyes remain unmoved; the spectrum of 
another colour will then be visible on the white plane, 
and if the eye be moved, will move along with it. 
The colours of the object seen, and of the after image, 
succeed invariably in the following order: a yellow 
object produces a purple image; and vice versd, purple 
produces yellow: orange reciprocates with blue, red 
with green, and so on with intermediate gradations, 
These colours are designated contrasts, or comple- 
mentary to each other ; and of this contrast, Goethe 
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gives the following interesting examples: ‘I had 
entered,’ says he, ‘ an inn towards evening, and as a 
well-favoured girl, with a brilliantly fair complexion, 
black hair, and a scarlet bodice, came into the room, 
I looked attentively at her as she stood before me at 
some distance, in half shadow. As she presently 
afterwards turned away, I saw on the white wall, 
which was now before me, a black face surrounded 
with a bright light, while the dress of the perfectly 
distinct figure appeared of a beautiful sea-green, being 
the compensatory colours.’ ” 

This physiological law of the relation of the 
eye to colour, and of colours to each other, having 
been, as he assumes, established, he next pro- 
ceeds to exemplify and further demonstrate it 
in the observations and experiments concerning 
coloured shadows. A shadow cast by the sun, 
on a white surface, is black in contrast with the 
white of illumination :—~ 

“Tf a candle illuminate a sheet of paper (with a 
reddish yellow light), while still exposed to twilight, 
and the shadow of a pencil thrown across it, the 
shadow appears deep bright blue (the compensatory 
colour).”—*-One of the most beautiful instances of 
coloured shadows may be observed during the full 
moon. The candle-light and moonlight may be 
contrived to be exactly equal in force : both shadows 
may be contrived to be exhibited with equal strength 
and clearness, so that both colours balance each other 
perfectly. A white surface being placed opposite 
the full moon, the candle being placed a little on 
one side at a due distance, an opaque body is held 
before the white plane,a double shadow will then be 
seen—that cast by the moon and illumined by the 
candle-light, will be a powerful red-yellow ; and, on 
the other hand, that cast by the candle and illumined 
by the moon, will appear of the most beautiful blue. 
The shadow composed of the union of the two 
shadows, where they cross each other, is black.” 

The following is given as an exemplification 
of the complementary shadows from his own 
experience :— 

“Tn travelling over the Hartz in winter, I hap- 
pened to descend from the Brocken towards evening; 
the wide slopes extending above and below me, the 
heath, every insulated tree and projecting rock, and 
all masses of both, were covered with snow or hoar 
frost. The sun was sinking towards the Oder ponds. 
During the day, owing to the yellowish hue of the 
snow, shadows tending to violet had already been 
observable; these might now be pronounced to be 
decidedly blue, as the illumined parts exhibited a 
yellow deepening to orange. But as the sun at last 
was about to set, and its rays, greatly mitigated by 
the thicker vapours, began to diffuse a most beautiful 
red colour over the whole scene around me, the shadow 
colour changed to a green, in brightness to be com- 
pared to a sea green, in beauty to the green of the 
emerald. The appearance became more and more 
vivid: one might have imagined oneself in a fairy 
world, for every object had clothed itself in the two 
vivid and so beautifully harmonizing colours, till at 
last, as the sun went down, the magnificent spectacle 
was lost in a grey twilight, and by degrees in a clear 
moon-and-star-light night.” 

We have followed Goethe through these phy- 
siological phenomena, for the purpose of con- 
ducting our readers along the same path by 
which he appears to have been himself led to his 
doctrines. He first endeavours to show that light 
and darkness—white and black—are the anta- 
gonist physiological phenomena of the eye as 
affected by colour; he then describes the anta- 
gonism of certain other colours—red to green, 
violet to yellow, orange (red-yellow) to blue, &c. 
His next object is to connect all these physically 
together; and this he does by showing the 
manner in which light and darkness—white and 
black, when modified by air, water, and other 
transparent media, produce from white and 
black the colours of the chromatic scale. White 
he derives from brightness seen through per- 
fect transparency; yellow and red from light as 
seen through media of varying opacity; blue 
and violet he again derives from darkness or 





black, when looked at through a medium itself 


illuminated in various degrees by white light. 
These he considers as “ primordial pheno- 
mena, because nothing appreciable by the senses 
lies beyond them; but, on the contrary, they 
are perfectly fit to be considered as a fixed 
point, to which we ascend step by step, and from 
which we may in like manner descend to the 
commonest case of every-day experience. We 
see on the one side light—brightness; on the 
other darkness—obscurity ; we bring the semi- 
transparent medium between the two, and from 
these contrasts and this medium the colours 
develope themselves, contrasted, in like manner, 
but soon, through a reciprocal relation, directly 
tending again to a point of union.” By a variety 
of examples and experiments, he then shows that 
the sun’s rays or other white light passing through 
air, glass, parchment, smoke, gradually assumes 
a yellower and redder glow as the substance be- 
comes thicker or more opaque ; and how, on the 
other hand, darkness, looked on through an 
illumined medium like our air, gradually assumes 
a bluer hue, ending in a rich violet or purple. 
His illustrations are numerous, and his applica- 
tions ingenious. Here are one or two :— 

“The sun seen through a certain degree of vapour 
appears with a yellow disk ; the centre is often daz- 
zlingly yellow when the circumference is already red. 
The orb seen through a thick yellow mist appears 
ruby red; the same appearance is still more decided, 
owing to the state of our atmosphere, when the 
sirocco prevails in southern climates: the clouds, 
generally surrounding the sun in this case, are of the 
same colour, which they reflect again on all objects.” 

The bottom of the sea appears to divers of a 
red colour in bright sunshine: in this case the 
water, owing to its depth, acts as a semi-trans- 
parent medium ; under these circumstances they 
find the shadows green—the complemental 
colour. 

® Again, if the darkness of infinite space is seen 
through atmospheric colours illumined by daylight, 
the blue colour appears. On high mountains the 
sky appears by day intensely blue, owing to the few 
thin vapours that float before the endless dark space: 
as soon as we descend in the valleys the blue becomes 
lighter; the mountains in like manner appear to us 
blue; for we see them at so great a distance, that 
they are equivalent to mere dark objects, which, 
owing to the interposed vapours, appear blue.” 

The following illustrations of these views we 
take from the translator’s notes :— 

“ Dr. Eckermann, in conversing with Goethe, thus 
describes the two leading phenomena, as seen by him 
in the Alps. ‘Ata distance of eighteen or twenty 
miles at mid-day, in bright sunshine, the snow ap- 
peared yellow, or even reddish, while the dark parts 
of the mountain, free from the snow, were of the 
most decided blue. The appearances did not sur- 
prise me, for I could have predicted that the mass of 
the interposed medium would give a deep yellow 
tone to the white snow, but I was pleased to witness 
the effect, since it so entirely contradicted the erro- 
neous views of some philosophers, who assert that the 
air has a blue-tinging quality.” The observation, 
said Goethe, is of importance, and contradicts the 
error you allude to completely. 

“ A circumstance of an amusing nature, which the 
same Dr. Eckermann relates in confirmation of 
Goethe’s theory, deserves to be inserted. ‘ Here (at 
Strasburg) passing by a shop, I saw a little glass bust 
of Napoleon, which, relieved as it was against the 
dark interior of the room, exhibited every gradation 
of blue, from milky light blue down to deep violet. 
I foresaw that the bust, looked at from within the 
shop, with the light behind it, would present every 
degree of yellow; and I could not resist walking 
in and addressing the owner, though perfectly un- 
known to me. My first glance was directed to the 
bust, in which, to my great joy, I saw at once the 
most brilliant colours of the warmer kind, from the 
palest yellow to dark ruby red. I eagerly asked if I 
might be allowed to purchase the bust; the owner 
replied that he had only lately brought it with him 
from Paris, from a similar attachment to the Em- 
peror to that which I appeared to feel; but as my 





ardour seemed so far to surpass his, I deserved to 
possess it. So invaluable did this pn satan a . 
my eyes, that I could not help looking at the good 
man with wonder as he put it in my hands for a few 
francs! I sent it, together with a curious medal 
which I had bought in Milan, as a present to Goethe: 
and when at Frankfort, received the following letter 
from him:—When you return to Weimar you shall 
see the bust in bright sunshine, and while the trans. 
parent countenance exhibits a quiet blue, the thick 
mass of the breast and epaulettes glows with every 
gradation of warmth, from the most powerful ruby- 
red downwards: and as the granite statue of Memnon 
uttered harmonious sounds, so the dim glass image 
displays itself in the pomp of colours. The hero is 
victorious still in supporting the Farbenlehre.’ ” 

The other example is one of Goethe’s own:— 

“ Having now, in tracing these phenomena, arrived 
at the effect of a degree of opacity scarcely capable 
of transmitting light, we may here mention a singular 
appearance, which was owing to a momentary state 
of this kind. A portrait of a celebrated theologian 
had been painted some years before the circumstance 
to which we allude, by an artist who was known to 
have considerable skill in the management of his 
materials. The very reverend individual was repre- 
sented in a rich velvet dress, which was not a little 
admired, and which attracted the eye of the spectator 
almost more than the face. The picture, however, 
from the effect of dust and the smoke of lamps, had 
lost much of its original vivacity. It was, therefore, 
placed in the hands of a painter, who was to clean it, 
and give it a fresh coat of varnish. This person 
began his operations by carefully washing the picture 
with a sponge: no sooner, however, had he gone 
over the surface once or twice, and wiped away the 
first dirt, than, to his amazement, the black velvet 
dress changed suddenly to a light blue plush, which 
gave the ecclesiastic a very secular though somewhat 
old-fashioned appearance. The painter did not ven- 
ture to go on with his washing; he could not com- 
prehend how a light blue should be the ground of the 
deepest black, still less how he could so suddenly 
have removed a glazing colour capable of converting 
the one tint into the other. At all events, he was 
not a little disconcerted at having spoiled the picture 
to such an extent. Nothing to characterize the 
ecclesiastic remained but the rich-curled round wig, 
which made the exchange of a faded plush for a 
handsome new velvet dress far from desirable. Mean- 
while, the mischief appeared irreparable, and the 
good artist, having turned the picture to the wall, 
retired to rest with a mind ill at ease. But what 
was his joy next morning, when, on examining the 
picture, he beheld the black velvet dress again in its 
full splendour. He could not refrain from again 
wetting a corner, upon which the blue colour again 
appeared, and after a time vanished. On hearing of 
this phenomenon I went at once to see the miraculous 
picture. A wet sponge was passed over it in my 
presence, and the change quickly took place. I saw 
a somewhat faded but decidedly light blue plush 
dress, the folds under the arm being indicated by 
some brown strokes. I explained this appearance to 
myself by the doctrine of the semi-transparent me- 
dium. The painter, in order to give additional depth 
to his black, may have passed some particular varnish 
over it ; on being washed, this varnish imbibed some 
moisture, and hence became semi-opaque, in conse- 
quence of which the black underneath immediately 
appeared blue.” 

We regret that Goethe should have placed 
himself in antagonism to physical writers, for, 
after all, we cannot bring ourselves to regard the 
theory as anything more than a physiological 
system. Nevertheless, us a systematized collec- 
tion of many interesting phenomena, the work 
is not without value. 








The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
§c. Vol. VI. Bentley. 
Turis is the concluding volume of one of the 
most delightful series in the language ; but our 
opinion on this subject is well known. It con- 
tains upwards of a hundred letters never before 
published. In the preface Miss Berry enters a 
modest protest against the sweeping condemna- 
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tion of Horace Walpole and his “ affectations,” 
which appeared some time since in the Edin- 
burgh Review :— 

“He affected nothing (she observes) ; he played 
no part; he was what he appeared to be. Aware 
that he was ill-qualified for polities, for public life, 
for parliamentary business, or indeed for business of 
any sort, the whole tenour of his life was consistent 
with this opinion of himself. Had he attempted to 
effect what belongs only to characters of another 
stamp—had he endeavoured to take a lead in the 
House of Commons—had he sought for place, dig- 
nity, or office—had he aimed at intrigue, or at- 
tempted to be a tool for others—then, indeed, he 
might have deserved the appellation of artificial, 
eccentric, and capricious. From the retreat of his 
father, which happened the year after he entered 
parliament, the only real interest he took in politics 
was when their events happened immediately to con- 
cern the objects of his private friendships. He occu- 
pied himself with what really amused him. If he had 
affected anything, it would certainly not have been a 
taste for the trifling occupations with which he is 
reproached. Of no person can it be less truly said, 
that ‘affectation was the essence of the man.’ What 
man, or even what woman, ever affected to be the 
frivolous being he is described? When his critic 
says, that he had ‘the soul of a gentleman usher,’ he 
was little aware that he only repeated what Lord 
Orford often said of himself—that from his know- 
ledge of old ceremonials and etiquettes, he was sure 
that in a former state of existence, he must have been 
a gentleman-usher about the time of Elizabeth. * * 

“Lord Orford is believed by his critic to have 
‘sneered’ at everybody. Sneering was not his way of 
showing dislike. He had very strong prejudices, 
sometimes adopted on very insuflicient grounds, and 
he therefore often made great mistakes in the appre- 
ciation of character; but when influenced by such 
impressions, he always expressed his opinions directly, 
and often too violently. The affections of his heart 
were bestowed on few; for in early life they had 
never been cultivated, but they were singularly warm, 
pure, and constant ; characterized not by the ardour 
of passion, but by the constant preoccupation of real 
affection. He had lost his mother, to whom he was 
fondly attached, in early life ; and with his father, a 
man of coarse feelings and boisterous manners, he 
had few sentiments incommon. Always feeble in 
constitution, he was unequal to the sports of the field, 
and to the drinking which then accompanied them ; 
so that during his father’s retreat at Houghton, how- 
ever much he respected his abilities, and was devoted 
to his fame, he had little sympathy in his tastes, or 
pleasure in his society. ‘To the friends of his own 
selection he was not confined to professions or words: 
on all occasions of difficulty, of whatever nature, his 
active affection came forward in defence of their cha- 
racter, or assistance in their affairs. When his friend 
Conway, as second in command under Sir John 
Mordaunt, in the expedition to St. Maloes, partook 
in some degree of the public censure called forth by 
the failure of these repeated ill-judged attempts on 
the coasts of France, Walpole’s pen was immediately 
employed in rebutting the accusations of the popular 
pamphlet of the day on this subject, and establishing 
his friend’s exemption from any responsibitity in the 
failure. When, on a more important occasion, Mr. 
Conway was not only dismissed from being Equerry 
to the King, George III., but from the command of 
his regiment, for his constitutional conduct and votes 
in the House of Commons, in the memorable affair 
of the legality of General Warrants for the seizure of 
persons and papers, Walpole immediately stepped 
forward, not with cold commendations of his friend’s 
upright and spirited conduct, but with all the confi- 
dence of long-tried affection, and all the security of 
noble minds incapable of misunderstanding each 
other, he insisted on being allowed to share in future 
his fortune with his friend, and thus more than repair 
the pecuniary loss he had incurred. Mr. Conway, in 
a letter to his brother, Lord Hertford, of this period, 
says, * Horace Walpole has on this occasion shown 
that warmth of friendship that you know him capable 
of so strongly, that I want words to express my sense 
of it ;? thus proving the justice he did to Walpole’s 
sentiments and intentions. In the case of General 
Conway’s near relationship and intimacy from child- 
hood, the cause in which his fortunes were suffering 





might have warmed a colder heart, and opened a 
closer hand, than Mr. Walpole’s: but Madame du 
Deffand wasa recent acquaintance, who had no claim 
on him but the pleasure he received from her society, 
and his desire that her blind and helpless old age 
might not be deprived of any of the comforts and 
alleviations of which it was capable. When, by the 
financial arrangements of the French government, 
under the unscrupulous administration of the Abbé 
Terray, the creditors of the state were considerably 
reduced in income, Mr. Walpole, in the most earnest 
manner, begged to prevent the unpleasantness of his 
old friend’s exposing her necessities, and imploring 
aid from the minister of the day, by allowing him to 
make up the deficit in her revenue, as a loan, or in 
any manner that would be most satisfactory to her. 
The loss, after all, did not fall on that stock from 
which she derived her income, and the assistance was 
not accepted; but Madame du Deffand’s confidence 
in, and opinion of, the offer, we see in her letters.” 
We shall now pass at once to the letters for 
the first time published. Here is one addressed 
to Lady Craven, who, after her separation from 
her husband, left England and travelled in Italy, 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Turkey, and Greece, 
and subsequently settled at Anspach; and, on 
becoming a widow in 1791, married the Mar- 
Greve. “ Berkeley Square, Nov. 27, 1786. 
“To my extreme surprise, Madam, when I knew 
not in what quarter of the known or unknown world 
you was resident or existent, my maid in Berkeley- 
square sent me to Strawberry-hill a note from your 
ladyship, offering to call on me for a moment,—for a 
whirlwind, I suppose, was waiting at your door to 
carry you to Japan; and, as balloons have not yet 
settled any post-oftices in the air, you could not, at 
least did not, give me any direction where to address 
you, though you did kindly reproach me with my 
silence. I must enter into a little justification before 
I proceed. I heard from you from Venice, then from 
Poland, and then, having whisked through Tartary, 
from Petersburgh ; but still with no directions, I 
said to myself, ‘I will write to Grand Cairo, which, 
probably, will be her next stage.’ Nor was I totally 
in the wrong, for there came a letter from Constan- 
tinople, with a design mentioned of going to the 
Greek Islands, and orders to write to youat Vienna; 
but with no banker or other address specified. For 
a great while I had even stronger reasons than these 
for silence. For several months I was disabled by 
the gout from holding a pen; and you must know, 
Madam, that one can’t write when one cannot write. 
Then, how write to la Fiancée du Roi de Garbe? 
You had been in the tent of the Cham of Tartary, 
and in the harem of the Captain Pacha, and, during 
your navigation of the AZgean, were possibly fallen 
into the terrible power of a corsair. How could I 
suppose that so many despotic infidels would part 
with your charms? I never expected you again on 
Christian ground. I did not doubt your having a 
talisman to make people in love with you; but anti- 
talismans are quite a new specific. Well, while I was 
in this quandary, I received a delightful drawing of 
the Castle of Otranto ; but still provokingly without 
any address. However, my gratitude for so very 
agreeable and obliging a present could not rest till I 
found you out. I wrote to the Duchess of Richmond, 
to beg she would ask your brother Captain Berkeley 
for a direction to you; and he has this very day been 
so good as to send me one, and I do not lose a mo- 
ment in making use of it. I give your ladyship a 
million of thanks for the drawing, which was really a 
very valuable gift to me. I did not even know that 
there was a castle of Otranto. When the story was 
finished, I looked into the map of the kingdom of 
Naples for a well-sounding name, and that of Otranto 
was very sonorous. Nay, but the drawing is so satis- 
factory, that there are two small windows, one over 
another, and looking into the country, that suit 
exactly to the small chambers from one of which 
Matilda heard the young peasant singing beneath her. 
Judge how welcome this must be to the author ; and 
thence judge, Madam, how much you must have 
obliged him. When you take another flight towards 
the bounds of the western ocean, remember to leave 
a direction. One cannot always shoot flying. Lord 
Chesterfield directed a letter to the late Lord Pem- 
broke, who was always swimming, ‘'‘To the Earl of 





Pembroke in the Thames, over against Whitehall.’ 
That was sure of finding him within a certain number 
of fathom; but your ladyship’s longitude varies so 
rapidly, that one must be a good bowler indeed, to 
take one’s ground so judiciously, that by casting wide 
of the akon may come in near to the jack.” 

We were unexpectedly gratified by findingi 
the collection a few additions to the Conway 
Correspondence. 

“To the Hon. H.S. Conway. 
“ Strawberry Hill, Sunday, August 27, 1783. 

“Though I begin my letter on, and have dated it 
Sunday, I recollect that it may miss you if you go to 
town on Tuesday, and therefore I shall not send it to 
the post till to-morrow. I can give you but an indif- 
ferent account of myself. I went to Lord Dacre’s ; 
but whether the heat and fatigue were too much for 
me, or whether the thunder turned me sour, for I am 
at least as weak as small-beer, I came back with the 
gout in my left hand and right foot. The latter 
confined me for three days; but, though my ancle is 
still swelled, I do not stay in my house: however Iam 
frightened, and shall venture no more expeditions 
yet ; for my hands and feet are both so lame, that I 
am neither comfortable to myself or anybody else, 
abroad, when I must confine them, stay by myself or 
risk pain, which the least fatigue gives me. At this 
moment I have a worse embargo even than lameness 
on me. The Prince d’Hessenstein has written to 
offer me a visit—I don’t know when. I have just 
answered his note, and endeavoured to limit its 
meaning to the shortest sense I could, by proposing 
to give him a dinner or a breakfast. I would keep 
my bed rather than crack our northern French toge- 
ther for twelve hours, I know nothing upon earth 
but my own disasters. Another is, that all yesterday 
I thought all my gold-fish stolen. Iam not sure that 
they are not; but they tell me they keep at the 
bottom of the water from the hot weather. It is all 
to be laded out to-morrow morning, and then I shall 
know whether they are gone or boiled. Whenever 
the weather cools to an English consistence, I will 
see you at Park-place or in town; but I think not at 
the former before the end of next month, unless I 
recover more courage than I have at present ; for if 
I was to get a real fit, and be confined to my bed in 
such sultry days, I should not have strength to go 
through it. I have just fixed three new benches 
round my bowling-green, that I may make four 
journeys of the tour. Adieu! 

Monday morning. 

“ As I was rising this morning, I received an ex- 
press from your daughter, that she will bring Madame 
de Cambis and Lady Melbourne to dinner here to- 
morrow. I shall be vastly pleased with the party, 
but it puts Philip and Margaret to their wit’s end to 
get them a dinner: nothing is to be had here; we 
must send to Richmond, and Kingston, and Brent- 
ford ; I must borrow Mr. Ellis’s cook, and somebody's 
confectioner, and beg somebody’s fruit, for I have none 
of these of my own, nor know anything of the matter: 
but that is Philip and Margaret’s affair, and not 
mine; and the worse the dinner is, the more Gothic 
Madame de Cambis will think it. I have been 
emptying my pond, which was more in my head than 
the honour of my kitchen; and in the mud of the 
troubled water I have found all my gold, as Dunning 
and Barré did last year.t I have taken out fifteen 
young fish of a year and a half old for Lady Ailes- 
bury, and reserved them as an offering worthy of 
Amphitrite in the vase, in the cat’s vase, amidst the 
azure flowers that blow. They are too portly to be 
carried in a smelling-bottle in your pocket. I wish 
you could plan some way of a waterman’s calling for 
them, and transporting them to Henley. They have 
not changed their colour, but will next year. How 
lucky it would be, should you meet your daughter 
about Turnham Green, and turn back with them.” 

“Strawberry Hill, June 25, 1790. 

“Tam glad at least that you was not fetched to 
town on last Tuesday, which was as hot as if Phaeton 
had oncemore gotten into his papa’scurricle and driven 
it along the lower road; but the old king has re- 
sumed the reins again, and does not allow us a hand- 
ful more of beams than come to our northern share, 
I am glad, too, that I was not summoned also to the 





“ + In the preceding year, through the influence of Lord 
Shelburne, a considerable pension had been granted to Col. 
Barré, and a peerage and pension to Mr. Dunning.—Ld.” 
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Fitzroyal arrangement: it was better to be singed 
here, than exposed between two such fiery furnaces 
as Lady Southampton and my niece Keppel. * * 
As I was writing that sentence this morning, Mes- 
dames de Boufflers came to see me from Richmond, 
and brought a Comte de Moranville to see my house. 
The puerile pedants of their Etats are going to pull 
down the statues of Louis Quartorze, like their silly 
ancestors, who proposed to demolish the tomb of John 
Duke of Bedford. The Vicomte de Mirabeau is 
arrested somewhere for something, perhaps for one 
of his least crimes: in short, I am angry that the 
cause of liberty is profaned by such rascals. If the 
two German Kings make peace, as you hear and as 
I expected, the Brabanters, who seem nvt to have 
known much better what to do with their revolution, 
will be the first sacrifice on the altar of peace.” 
“ To the Earl of Buchan. 
“Strawberry Hill, Sept. 23, 1785. 

“If you can tap the secret stores of the Vatican, 
your Lordship will probably much enrich the trea- 
sury of letters. Rome may have preserved many 
valuable documents, as for ages intelligence from all 
parts of Europe centered there ; but I conclude that 
they have hoarded little that might at any period lay 
open the share they had in most important transac- 
tions. History, indeed, is fortunate when even inci- 
dentally and collaterally it lights on authentic infor- 
mation. Perhaps, my lord, there is another repository, 
and nearer, which it would be worth while to endeavour 
to penetrate: I mean, the Scottish College at Paris. I 
have heard formerly, that numbers of papers, of vari- 
ous sorts, were transported at the Reformation toSpain 
and Portugal: but, if preserved there, they probably 
are not accessible yet. If they were, how puny, how 
diminutive, would all such discoveries, and others 
which we might call of far greater magnitude, be to 
those of Herschel, who puts up millions of covies of 
worlds at a beat! My conception is not ample 
enough to take in even asketch of his glimpses, and, 
lest I should lose myself in attempting to follow his 
investigations, I recall my mind home, and apply it 
to reflect on what we thought we knew, when we 
imagined we knew something (which we deemed a 
vast deal) pretty correctly. Segrais, I think, it was, 
who said with much contempt, to a lady who talked 
of her star,‘ Your star! Madam, there are but two 
thousand stars in all ; and do you imagine that you 
have a whole one to yourself?’ The foolish dame, 
it seems, was not more ignorant than Segrais him- 
self. If our system includes twenty millions of 
worlds, the lady had as much right to pretend to a 
whole ticket as the philosopher had to treat her like 
a servant-maid who buys a chance for a day in a state 
lottery.” 

We shall now throw together a few pleasant 
paragraphs; some for the anecdotes they con- 
tain, others for their easy and graceful trifling : 

“T will answer you as fair and candidly, Sir, about 
Archibald Duke of Argyll, of whom I saw at least a 
great deal. I do believe Sir Robert had a full opinion 
of his abilities as a most useful man. In fact, it is 
plain he had ; for he depended on the Duke, when 
Lord Islay, for the management of ‘your part of the 
island, and, as I have heard at the time, disobliged 
the most firm of the Scottish Whigs by that prefer- 
ence. Sir Robert supported Lord Islay against the 
Queen herself, who hated him for his attachment to 
Lady Suffolk ; and he was the only man of any con- 
sequence whom her Majesty did not make feel how 
injudicious it was (however novel) to prefer the in- 
terest of the mistress to that of thewife. On my 
father’s defeat his warm friends loudly complained of 
Lord Islay as having betrayed the Scottish boroughs, 
at the election of Sir Robert's last Parliament, to his 
brother, Duke John. It is true, too, that Sir Robert 
always replied, ‘I do not accuse him.’ I must own, 
knowing my father’s manner, and that when he said 
but little, it was not a favourable symptom, I did think, 
that if he would not accuse, at least he did not acquit. 
Duke Archibald was undoubtedly a dark, shrewd 
man. I recollect an instance, for which I should not 
choose to be quoted just at this moment, though it 
reflects on nobody living. I forget the precise period, 
and even some of the persons concerned; but it was in 
the minority of the present Duke of Gordon,and you, 
Sir, can probably adjust the dates. A regiment had 
been raised of Gordons. Duke Archibald desired the 
command of jt to a favourite of his own, The 








Duchess-dowager insisted on it for her second hus- 
band. Duke A. said, ‘Oh! to be sure her grace 
must be obeyed ;’ but instantly got the regiment 
ordered to the East Indies, which had not been the 
reckoning of a widow remarried to a young fellow.” 

“T have not been out of bed longer than it was 
necessary to have it made, once a day, since last 
Thursday. The gout is in both my feet, both my 
knees, and in my left hand and elbow. Had I a mind 
to brag, I could boast ofa little rheumatism too, but 
I scorn to set value on such a trifle ; nay, I wili own 
that I have felt little acute pain. My chief propen- 
sity to exaggeration would be on the miserable nights 
I have passed ; and yet whatever I should say would 
not be beyond what I thought I suffered. I have 
been constantly as broad awake as any Mrs. Candour 
that is always gaping for Scandal, except when I have 
taken opiates, and then my dreams have been as ex- 
travagant as all Mrs. Candour adds to what she hears. 
In short, Madam, not to tire you with more details, 
though you have ordered them, I am so weak that I 
am able to see nobody at all, and when I shall be 
recovered enough to take possession of this new lease, 
as it is called, the mansion, I believe, will be so shat- 
tered that it won’t be worth repairs. Is it not very 
foolish, then, to be literally buying a new house? Is 
it not verifying Pope’s line, when I choose a pretty 
situation, 

* But just to look about us and to die” 
I am sorry Lady Jane’s lot is fallen in Westphalia, 
where so great a hog is lord of the manor. Heis like 
the dragon of Wantley, 
* And houses and churches 
To him are geese and turkeys ;’ 
so I don’t wonder that he has gobbled her two cows.” 

“Tam mighty glad that war is gone to sleep like 
a paroli at faro, and that the rain has cried itself to 
death ; unless he first would dispose of all the high- 
waymen, footpads, and housebreakers, or the latter 
drown them, for nobody hereabouts dare stir after 
dusk, nor be secure at home.” 

“T have a real affection for Bishop Hoadley: he 
stands with me in lieu of what are called the Fathers; 
and I am much obliged to you for offering to lend 
me a book of his; but, as my faith in him and his 
doctrines has long been settled, I shall not return to 
such grave studies, when I have so little time left, 
and desire only to pass it tranquilly, and without 
thinking of what I can neither propagate nor correct. 
When youth made me sanguine, I hoped mankind 
might be set right. Now that I am very old, I sit 
down with this lazy maxim; that, unless one could 
cure men of being fools, it is to no purpose to cure 
them of any folly, as it is only making room for some 
other. Self-interest is thought to govern every man; 
yet, is it possible to be less governed by self-interest 
than men are in the aggregate? Do not thousands 
sacrifice even their lives for single men ? Is not it an 
established rule in France that every person in that 
kingdom should love every king they have in his 
turn? What government is formed for general hap- 
piness? Where is it not thought heresy by the ma- 
jority, to insinuate that the felicity of one man ought 
not to be preferred to that of millions? Had not I 
better, at sixty-eight, leave men to these preposterous 
notions, than return to Bishop Hoadley, and sigh ?” 

His feelings and opinions, on succeeding in his 
old age to the title of Earl of Orford, are known 
from former letters, but were never more gra- 
age set down than in the following letter to 

fr. Pinkerton :— 
** Berkeley Square, Dec. 26, 1791. 

“ As I am sure of the sincerity of your congratula- 
tions, I feel much obliged by them, though what has 
happened destroys my tranquillity ; and, if what the 
world reckons advantages could compensate the loss 
of peace and ease, would ill indemnify me, even by 
them. A small estate, loaded with debt, and of 
which I do not understand the management, and am 
too old to learn; a source of law-suits among my 
near relations, though not affecting me; endless con- 
versations with lawyers, and packets of letters to read 
every day and answer,—all this weight of new busi- 
ness is too much for the rag of life that yet hangs 
about me, and was preceded by three weeks of anxiety 
about my unfortunate nephew, and a daily corre- 
spondence with physicians and mad-doctors, falling 
upon me when I had béen out of order ever since 
July. Such amass of troubles made me very seriously 





ill for some days, and has left me and still keeps me 
so weak and dispirited, that, if I shall not soon be 
able to get some repose, my poor head or body wilt 
not be able to resist. For the empty title, I trust 
you do not suppose it isanything but an incumbrance, 
by larding my busy mornings with idle visits of inter- 
ruption, and which, when I am able to go out, I shall 
be forced to return. Surely no man of seventy-four, 
unless superannuated, can have the smallest pleasure 
in sitting at home in his own room, as I almost 
always do, and being called by a new name!” 
We must here conclude our first selection. 





The Siege of Florence, an Historical Romance. 
By Daniel M‘Carthy, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 


In the notice of Mrs. Gore's ‘ Dowager,’ we 
took occasion to call the attention of our readers 
to the present state of literature, in its more 
popular departments, and to its intimate con- 
nexion with certain particulars in the actual 
phasis of society—a truth, as we conceive, of 
rimary importance, and hitherto much over- 
ooked. Of these particulars, the most remark- 
able perhaps is the increased demand for books, 
and a consequent rapidity of intellectual pro- 
ductions. 

Among the many influences exerted by this 
cause, there is one sufficiently obvious, —and 
that is, a proportionate exhaustion, affecting at 
once the imagination of the author and the ex- 
citability of the public. It is not that the com- 
binations of nature, or of society, when measured 
against human power, are practically less than 
infinite, or that, under any circumstances, new 
fields would be wanting to the operations of 
genius; but then it is genius alone that can 
discover them, and genius is not to be created 
at pleasure, by a mere demand for its exercise. 
When, however, inventive genius does arise, and 
it has extorted from society an approbation for its 
novelties, they are seized upon forthwith by a 
host of innovators: the forms are multiplied, and 
the beauties frittered away in endless repeti- 
tions, each, for the most part, differing from its 
predecessor, only in the inferiority of its execu- 
tion. The new form is no sooner recognized, 
than it is worn to a thread: or if, in a few 
splendid and exceptional cases, superior powers 
of combination are manifested, they are still 
manifested to a disadvantage; for the public, 
satiated with the pene model, responds 
not to the stimulus, and receives with indiffer- 
ence excellencies which formerly would have 
obtained signal success. 

This forms a state of things equally irksome 
to both parties; and both endeavour to escape 
from it, through channels unfavourable to the 
best interests of literature,—that is, through an 
abandonment of simplicity and truth, and the 
search after monstrous excitements from the 
most illegitimate sources. There is on the part 
of the public a demand for what may be termed 
a literary dram-drinking ; and, on the part of 
authors and of publishers, there is not wanting a 
corresponding eagerness to work the illegal still, 
and to serve the hot and poisonous product as 
much above proof, as the strength of their alem- 
bic will admit. It is the curse of all vicious 
excitement to provoke a desire for perpetually 
increasing stimuli; and in the search after the 
means of gratifying this desire, authors are bent 
on outdoing, at all risks, the former outdoings of 
their predecessors. One writer labours to make 
his murders more murderous, his desperadoes 
more desperate, his embroglios more embroiled, 
and his moving accidents by flood and field 
more moving, more unexpected, and more im- 
possible. To all such series, however, there is 
a necessary term ; the spring on which they are 
destined to act loses its elasticity, and exaggera- 
tion defeats its own end: nor is this term placed 
at any very remote distance. 
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Others, therefore, abandoning the substance, 
seek only to exaggerate the forms, and throw 
themselves, for effect, on the production of some 
absurd novelty of style. Such are the German- 
isms of recent introduction, quaintnesses, or a 
gorgeousness and a stilted elevation of expres- 
sion, which is neither prose nor verse, but a con- 
densed essence of the defects of both, forcibly 
feeble and pompously inane; and these affecta- 
tions are brought to bear upon worn-out and effete 
themes, as the tinselled trappings of a theatrical 
wardrobe are sometimes employed to conceal 
the mean and distorted figure of a would-be 
stage Adonis. 

Others, again, place their hopes of success 
upon ultra-refinements of psychological specula- 
tion, on outrageous passions, extravagant motives, 
and unnatural designs—that is, on the creation 
of moral monsters, in despair of succeeding with 
mere men and women. Instances of all these 
errors will readily suggest themselves; and 
to name individuals, when they are not for- 
mally before the tribunal of criticism, would be 
invidious. Few, indeed, of the most celebrated 
of our later authors have wholly escaped the 
vice, and are not indebted to it, in part, at least, 
for the vogue they have obtained. Nay, it is 
not too much to assert that, in some instances, 
the error has been deliberately and knowingly 
adopted, in the consciousness that it is the short- 
est and surest cut toa ready-money fame. An 
author of common observation must remark that 
every day produces works of imagination framed 
on the models of Augustan taste and criticism, 
any one of which would a hundred years back 
have made the literary fortunes of its author, 
but which at present -“ still-born and un- 
noticed from the press. With a language so 
thoroughly worked as the English now is, writ- 
ing has almost ceased to be an art; and the 
ne of something that once would have 

en venerated as a chef-d'euvre, is thus placed 
within the reach of many. If, then, to exceed 
the great models of other days is impossible, and 
to resemble them is not enough,—it should seem 
that, for the attainment of distinction, nothing 
remains, but to be as unlike them as possible: 
the temptation is almost irresistible. 

Independently of these causes, the fortunes of 
authorship are influenced, as far as_ fictitious 
narrative is concerned, by the moral changes 
going forward on the surface of society itself. 
Putting aside the historical or the antiquarian 
novel, every such work is intended to realize 
and represent some passing form of society. 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Inchbald, and 
the modern ‘ fashionable” novelists have all 
alike attempted at least to copy after some defi- 
nite nature. A part, therefore, of their relative 
excellencies must depend on the value of the 
specific nature they have been employed to 
copy, just as may be observed in the comparison 
of the Dutch and Italian masters. But one of 
the most striking characteristic of progressing 
civilization is an increasing smoothness of the 
surfaces of society, a gradual merging of the 
individual in the common characteristics of the 
masses. The protection of laws comparatively 
equal, and relatively well-administered, while it 
dispenses with much personal self-assertion, as- 
signs to the individual lines of conduct, which 
it becomes neither necessary nor lawful to pass: 
fashion, too, usurps a wider and a more tyran- 
nical sway ; and the animal, while it is thus 
rendered more servile, becomes also less demon- 
strative, 

To this cause may be assigned that access of 
hypocrisy, now more frequently adopted to hide 
from society, as far as possible, all deviations 
from the prescribed standard, that more rigorous 
reign of the decencies of life, and the growing 
timidity in authors, in their efforts to reproduce 





the realities which heave and glow beneath 
these studied appearances. The concurrence of 
all these various influences has occasioned the 
tendency which we have noticed in fictitious 
narrative, to arrange itself round two opposite 
poles; a pole of refinement, displayed in frivo- 
lities and superficialities, in all that is conven- 
tional in society; and a pole of cynicism, to 
which the seekers after the intense gravitate, 
in their effort to excite emotion, by the repre- 
sentation of the exceptional, the violent, and all 
that society rejects from its bosom of the animal 
or the moral man. 

There is also another tendency of civilization, 
most influential on modern literature, which 
must not be omitted,—namely, its disposition to 
advance the positive at the expense of the ideal. 
Modern critics have falsely explained this, by 
the prevalence of the much ee philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century, by the scepticism 
of the metaphysicians, and the developement 
given to the positive sciences by the fullowers 
of Bacon. This philosophy was not an accident, 
but one among many effects arising directly out 
of the intimate nature of man, and the law of 
his progressive developement. Intellectually, 
the imagination and the judgment are antago- 
nist faculties; and the one receives increased 
activity somewhat at the expense of the other. 
In the earlier stages of society, imagination 
takes the lead, and enthusiasm is produced and 
maintained by the rough, dangerous, and painful 
contact of a rude and unmastered nature. In 
all their aspects, externals are, then, a more 
fruitful cause of pain than of pleasure to suffer- 
ing humanity; and thus, by exciting stronger 
emotions, they predispose the animal to the 
more energetic warfare with the elements so 
necessary to master the ills of life, and to subor- 
dinate all things to human happiness. The 
earliest literature of all nations is, therefore, 
purely imaginative. In the latter periods of 
civilized developement, when nature is more 
perfectly reduced beneath the dominion of man, 
such effects cease to be necessary, and the ani- 
mal is left more free to enjoy the fruits of his 
previous exertions. 
are thus multiplied, they usurp a proportionate 
influence on his being ; a nisus to realization is 
generated, and the present acquires dominion 
over both the past and the future. It is no 
longer with nature that man is condemned to 
war, but with society. While his artificial wants 
become more numerous and imperative, the 
means of gratifying them are impeded, by the 
rivality of his fellow men, and the mind is tied 
down by competition to the smallest details of the 
coarsest realities. Life is rendered a matter of 
rigorous calculation, and the judgment, preserved 
in constant exercise, is developed at the expense 
of the imagination. From the one to the other 
of these extremes, the progress is slow and gra- 
dual; and it is easy to trace the corresponding 
changes in the literature of nations, as they 
advance in their course. Epic and religious 
poetry, lyric poetry, descriptive poetry,—his- 
tory, eloquence, metaphysics, art, morals, didac- 
tic prose writing of all descriptions, satire 
(prose and verse), libel, and personality, mark the 
successive stage from the intensely imaginative 
to the cynically positive: for, though specimens 
of each may belong to any age, yet a decided 
preference for some one, as marked both by the 
frequency and the merit of the productions, may 
be traced in all, as connected with the social 
developement of the time. 

In each new frame of mind, society requires 
other sources of amusement and of excitation 
from those which satisfied the previous genera- 
tions; and we have almost under our own eyes, 
first beheld tragedy break down, and afterwards 
comedy; while horses and wild animals usurp 





While the comforts of life | 





their place on the stage, exactly as it happened 
in a similar condition of civilization in Rome. 
To excite the blunted imagination by stronger 
stimulants is, as we have seen, a hopeless at- 
tempt; and another source of interest has been 
recently sought by a class of writers who have 
bent fiction from its legitimate end, amusement, 
to ally it with some practical purpose,—religi- 
ous, political, sectarian, didactic, &c. The effort 
has not been eminently successful ; and, one by 
one, almost every effort that has been made to 
wrestle with the evil has, after a brief struggle, 
ended in failure ; so that it may be a question, 
whether the taste for prose fiction, which has 
characterized our age, may not prove, in the 
end, to have been the mere creature of a specific 
civilized condition, and be doomed to disappear 
with the combinations in which it originated. 

Coincident with the improvement of the phy- 
sical condition of man, has been the reform of 
his political institutions; and this in its ifflu- 
ences has not been altogether foreign to the 
fortunes of literature. By the predominance of 
the democratic principle, politics have been ren- 
dered not the business merely, but the amuse- 
ment of society; newspapers have usurped a 
large part of the attention devotable to the belles 
lettres ; and party and polemical periodicals en- 
trench further on the disposable time of the 
public. That these things are indifferent to the 
frame of mind, and uninfluential on the wsthetic 
capabilities of the general reader, is not to be 
supposed. Without attempting here to appre- 
ciate their full value, it is enough to note that 
their general bearing is to increase the positive 
tendencies, and to withdraw the mind from the 
pleasures of imagination. 

The conclusion, then, from these few and 
hasty remarks, is briefly, that the change which 
has come over the spirit of our literature depends 
far more upon a moral than on an intellectual 
alteration of the national character. Literature, 
indeed, is avowedly a matter of taste—of feel- 
ing ; and reason is only so far called into action, 
as is necessary to compare the efforts made by 
an author with the ends required of him by his 
readers. The facts which should form the basis 
of all critical judgment are positive :— not 
how men ought to feel, but how they do feel; 
and literature therefore is the exponent of 
civilization, rather than its guide. We come 
then to the point whence we started, that the 
present state of our English literature betokens 
something radically wrong in the actual condi- 
tion of our civilization—“ something rotten in 
the state’—which merits all the attention of 
those who pretend to influence its future march, 

At a moment when these changes, which we 
have indicated rather than discussed, were going 
rapidly forward, the invention of the national 
novel was a great discovery—a rich mine of 
literature was opened by it. Instead of the 
ficeting, vague, and unpicturesque characteristics 
of an exhausted society, the author found himself 
with the whole past at his disposal; and in his 
selections he had within reach not only the ad- 
vantages of more powerful combinations and 
more striking colours, but also the additional 
charm of a faithful portrait. How extensively 
and how well Sir Walter Scott and others worked 
this mine, need not be told; and a countless 
host of imitators, at home and abroad, have since 
combined to exhaust it more thoroughly. In 
general estimation, the veinis thought solees been 
already worked out; and Mr. M‘Carthy has done 
wisely in seeking interest and originality by 
laying the scene of his story in the Italy of the 
Middle Ages. In the wild and stirring history 
of the Italian Republics, there are endless topics 
of romantic interest which the Italians them- 
selves have latterly discovered and are now 
busily working. The great and tragical moral 
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drama, for instance, which has been adopted by 
Mr. M‘Carthy for his theme, has already been 
appropriated in Guerrazzi’s Assedio de Firenze, 
a novel of great power and effect, and a de- 
serving favourite among the Italians. 

When first, indeed, we saw the advertisement 
of these volumes, we supposed them to be a 
translation of Guerrazzi’s work. On comparing 
the two, however, with each other, and with the 
tale as it is beautifully and simply told in Pig- 
notti’s history, we found, with the exception of 
one short scene, little ground of certainty for the 
supposition that the English writer had any 
previous acquaintance with the Italian novelist : 
and in that the coincidence may have been acci- 
dental. Both follow the historic account very 
closely as to facts and characters, and so far a 
general resemblance is inevitable; but the scenes 
and the romantic interests are sufficiently dis- 
tinct; and there is a difference of colouring 
scartely possible, had the English author bor- 
rowed from his predecessor. ‘The ‘Siege of 
Florence’ is written with considerable vigour, and 
announces powers of fictitious narrative, of good 
future promise. We shall take leave, however, 
to consider this work only in relation to our own 
previous remarks ; and apropos to those, we must 
notice, that the author has sacrificed too much, 
and not wisely, to the current rage for strong 
effects. In taking up the book, we congratulated 
ourselves on an anticipated escape from the Jack 
Sheppardism of the day, and calculated upon a 
repose of our overwrought sympathies with 
human suffering. Of the historical atrocities of 
the siege we were indeed aware, and were pre- 
pared to encounter them in the romance; but 
we calculated upon the veil which the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war throw over its too 
real horrors; and we trusted that the writer, 
who showed so much taste in the choice of a 
really literary subject, would, in the execution, 
have placed the more horrible traits as much as 
possible out of sight, and founded his interests 
on the moral excitement of so remarkable a con- 
test. On the contrary, he has enlarged upon 
realities, and added to them imaginary scenes of 
slaughter and violence, so coarsely and disgust- 
ingly presented in all their offensive particula- 
rities, as to have incurred more than the full 
pa of his “ bloody theme.” Mr. M‘Carthy 

as fallen into the trap which lies so readily 
before the feet of young authors, the mistaking 
of the exaggerated for the strong, the impossible 
for the effective. It is, as we have shown, the 
vice of the day, to imagine that paddling in 
pools of blood, and being bespattered with scat- 
tered brains, are essential elements of pathos, 
in total neglect of the great dictum of Longinus ; 
and Mr. M‘Carthy has adopted the fault in all 
its excess. His situations, too, his characters, 
and their powers of physical endurance, their 
motives, and their actions, are all of the same 
intense and melo-dramatic character. If, as we 
suppose, the author is a young writer, he will 
perhaps discover his error; and we heartily re- 
commend him to set about the discovery as ex- 
peditiously as possible: for, with more attention 
to the probable and the possible, and a clearer 
insight into the real sources of pathos and of 
sustained interest, he may, perhaps, take a high 
place in the department he has chosen. He 
possesses an eye for the picturesque, a talent for 
graphic grouping, and a power of fluent lan- 
guage, which, when not strained by an applica- 
tion to injudicious purposes, will carry him far. 
With a higher moral purpose, and a more chas- 
tened taste, he can hardly fail to distinguish 
himself among his present competitors in the 
field of historic novel, and to produce something 
to please those who are worth pleasing. 

With all its faults, the ‘ Siege of Florence’ is a 

relief from the mawkish non-entities, the flimsy 





representations of flimsier realities, daily thrust 
under our critical nose. If it be not precisely 
life and nature, it derives an elevated interest 
from the stirring times it describes: and should 
it turn attention to the historical accounts of 
those times, more amusing and more picturesque 
than any fiction can present them, it will perform 
no mean service to the present jaded and feeble 
generation of English readers, so much in need 
of being roused to new energies, by the contem- 
plation of something less stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable, than that which is offered by the litera- 
ture and social combinations of the present day. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1841. 


WE spoke last week of the gossamer art employed 
in illustration of these gay volumes, This week, we 
have to speak of their gossamer literature. Some of 
the latter—as fur, at least, as concerns the Keepsake 
and the Book of Beauty, now both under the editor- 
ship of Lady Blessington—is veritable faéry work, 
and the best among our modern poets and tale- 
tellers have obeyed the bidding of the Queen of the 
Revels, and done their spiritings gently, though of 
no more importance than those heretofore appointed 
to the tiny children of true Elf-land— 

To pluck the wings from painted butterflies. 
To carry out our fantastic simile, we may add, that 
there is not wanting in this court of “favour and 
prettiness” the “aggravated” voice already familiar 
at faéry festivals. But we shall not point in detail 
to the latter, but give our readers a pleasant strain 
or two, with as few superfluous words as may be. 

The Book of Beauty opens instinctively upon one 
of its best pages. Though often obscure and quaint 
in their finishing, there are few minor poems so 
thoroughly gem-like as those by Mr. Landor. Here 
he is in a very happy mood :— 


** Pleasures away! they please no more. 
Friends! are they what they were before? 
Loves! they are very idle things, 
The best about them are their wings. 
The dance! ‘tis what the bear can do; 
Music! I hate your music too.” 
When e’er these witnesses that Time 
Hath snatched the chaplet from our prime 
Are called by Nature (as we go 
With eye more wary, step more slow, 
And will be heard and noted down, 
However we may fret or frown,) 
Shall we desire to leave the scene, 
Where all our former joys have been ? 
No!—'twere ungrateful and unwise ; 
But when die down our charities 
For human weal or human woes, 
Then is the hour our day should close. 
The first dip into The Keepsake, too, brings up a 
prize hardly less precious than these lines, though its 
fashion be wholly different. 
On a Lady Slandered. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Her doom is writ:—her name is grown 
Familiar in the common mouth ; 
And she who was, when all unknown, 
Like a sunbeam bursting from‘the South, 
Is overshadowed by her fate,— 
By others’ envy—others’ hate! 


I loved her when her fame was clear; 
I love her now her fame is dark: 
Twice—thrice—a thousand times more dear 
Is she, with slander’s serpent mark, 
Than Beauty, that did never know 
Shadow,—neither shame nor woe. 


Let who will admire—adore 
Her whom vulgar crowds do praise; 
I will love my Love the more 
When she falls on evil days! 
Truer, firmer, will I be, 
When the truth-like fail or flee. 


—Bird of mine! though rivers wide 
And wild seas between us run, 

Yet I'll some day come with pride, 
And serve thee from sun to sun; 

Meantime, all my wishes flee 

To thy nest beyond the sea! 


Mourn not! Let a brighter doom 
Breed no anguish in thy mind. 
If the rose hath most perfume, 
It hath still the thorn behind— 
If the sun be at its height, 
Think what follows—certain night. 


Murmur not! whatever ill 
Cometh, am J not thy friend, 
(In false times the firmer still) 
Without changing, without end? 
Ah! if one true friend be thine, 
Dare not to repine! 


The same manly sympathies that speak out in this 
poem, give their charm to its author's prose sketch 
of ‘ The Usher,’ in * The Book of Beauty,’—a stra 

“Head of the People” touched with much fidelity 
and feeling. This, with Lady Blessington’s own nnd 
tributions, Capt. Taylor's Indian romance, and pan 
imaginary ‘ Narrative of some passages in the last 
days of the Maréchal de Biron,’ makes up the best 
prose of these volumes, which, however, contain many 


papers besides, possessing the gaiety, grace, and sen- 
timent required for “a lady’s chamber.” Having said 
this, we will return to our poetical selections, for one 
lyric more, and a translation from Victor Hugo very 
gracefully rendered by Mrs. Torre Holme, 
** Eterna Margharita.” 
BY HENRY REEVE, Esg. 
Where the Fairies trod their ring, 
Daisies first began to spring— 
Simple flowers, whose starlike eyes 
Didéhe verdant earth surprise : 
When the Fairies came again— 
Breeze-borne spirits of the plain, 
They the new-born blossoms found 
Spangling all the meadow ground. 
On those flowery tufts they rode, 
In those cups they made abode, 
And a poet heard the elves 
Singing to their merry selves, 
Margarite! Margarite! 
Ah! that carol rang so sweet, 
That the Daisies still seem glistening 
With the Fairies’ magic christening. 
When the sea-nymphs heard the knell 
Of the leeward-booming bell, 
Which for Lycidas was tolled, 
Ere his drownéd form was cold, 
To the deeps they bore the boy, 
(Lifeless child of Love and Joy,) 
Where they sit about his bier, 
Sorrowing as we sorrow here, 
Save that to those sea-maid’s eyes, 
Every tear a Pearl supplies; 
And they call that gem serene, 
From their sorrowing ocean-queen, 
Margarite ! Margarite ! 
To that sound the billows beat, 
And each drop those eyes shed weeping 
In a wreathéd shell lies sleeping. 


Fair as Daisy, pure as Pearl, 

Was the faith of that young girl, 

Who led forth her Nurse’s flock 

On the plain of Antioch ; 

Grievous agonies she bore,— 

Love, more curst than Death thrice o'er, 

Terror, torture, and suspense— 

By her perfect innocence. 

In the rocky crypt her might 

Overcame the dragon's spite, 

Till the dayspring pierced that gloom 

With the light of martyrdom. 
Margarite! Margarite! 

Sister angels now repeat 

That pure legend, which inherits 

Power to bafile evil spirits. 


If thou stroll across the hill, 

Scatter’d with that low flower still, 

Love it—like the sun and air, 

Love it—for ‘tis everywhere. 

Seek not thou, to deck thy bride, 

Gems in dusky earth that hide ; 

Let her chosen jewels be 

Pearls from the untainted sea. 

Does the poet's heart caress 

Hidden dreams of loveliness? 

Call them by the simple name 

Of that virgin’s holy fame, 
Margarite! Margarite! 

Daisy, pearl, and maid complete, 

The triple charm of love and pity, 

Triple burden of my ditty. 


The Rose to the Butterfly, from Victor Hugo. 
BY MRS. TORRE HOLME. 

To the bright butterfly the rose, complaining, 
Said, ** Leave me not a 

To wander "mid the heavens, while here remaining 
I mourn my lot. 

Are we not lovers, in our joys united? 
Do they not say p 

That we are flowers alike, living delighted 
Our summer day? 

Alas! while I am chain’d to earth, thy flectness 
In the vast air 

Bears thee so fast, not e’en my balmy sweetness 
Can reach thee there. 

Thy flight is still too distant—ever ranging 
*Mid countless flowers ; 

I, sadly fixed, see the dull shadows changing 
That mark the hours. 

Now here, and now some happier spot adorning, 
Thy light appears; : 

Then wonder not to find me every morning 
Bedew’d with tears. 

So that our days may flow in tranquil seeming, 
By storms unmoved, , 

Take root with me, or give me bright wings gleaming 





Like thee, beloved!” 
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Of the slight, but agreeable verses by which Mrs. 
Fairlie, the editress (Lady Blessington), the Hon. 
Edward Phipps, and others, have illustrated the 
Portraits of the Children of the Nobility, it must suffice 
to say, that they are generally more natural and have 
more feeling than the affectations they accompany. 
Thus briefly, too, are we bound to speak of Mr. 
Thomas Roscoe’s Legends of Venice. He writes 
easily and agreeably, and, as might be expected, with 
a ‘good knowledge of the historical annals of the 
Republic; but there is a certain gentle tameness in 
his ‘Legends’ which will make them turned over 
rather than read. The ground was hard to traverse, 
which had before been trod by Byron, and to dis- 
course again of the Foscari and Marino Faliero de- 
manded a force and an originality with which no 
flattery could endow ourauthor. In Belgium, whither 
his duties as editor of The Picturesque Annual have 
led him, he is a more cheerful and welcome com- 
panion, The proud remains of ecclesiastical and 
civil architecture encircling the remarkable cluster 
of towns he describes, have kindled his spirits and 
brightened his style ; while he talks about the riches 
of Art with an enthusiasm to be expected from the 
translator of Lanzi’s * Storia Pittorica.” Moreover, 
touching the history past and present, the politics, 
and the statistics of Belgium, he has much to say, 
and always pleasantly. The ancient highways of 
Bruges, and the cathedrals of Brussels, and Antwerp, 
and Ghent, (for the churches in that last-named town 
are cathedrals,) are more familiar to the generality of 
the English, we verily believe, than the High-street 
of Oxford, or our own magnificent churches at Ely, 
Peterborough, and other such remote places, but a 
pleasanter companion among their wonders and rari- 
ties could hardly be found than Mr. Roscoe. 

Two more of the pretty ephemera of the season 
must be dismissed in almost as few lines, though the 
tales in the Juvenile Album, by Mrs. R. Lee, contain 
sound knowledge pleasantly conveyed. The illus- 
trations are less happy: groups of mothers, large 
dogs, and little children, by Woolnoth, which have, 
if we mistake not, been published elsewhere. The 
Literary Amaranth*is an American miscellany, the 
unassisted confection of Mr. N.C. Brooks, containing 
smart or sentimental romances and well-intentioned 
verses: nothing, however, that claims extract or spe- 
cific mention. 





List of New Books.—Narrative of a Three Months’ March 
in India, by the Wife of an Officer, post 8vo. 12s. cl._—The 
Romance of Jewish History, by the Misses Moss, 3 vols. 
3ls. 6d. cl—The Hour and the Man, by H. Martineau, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. bds.—Fugitive Verses, by Joanna 
Baillie, 12mo. 9s. cl.—Geramb’s Journey from La Trappe 
to Rome, post 8vo. Gs. bds.—The Parlour Table-Book, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl—Tyler’s Primitive Christian Worship, 8vo. 
lds. 6d. bds.—Bowden’'s Life of Pope Gregory the Seventh, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Woman’s Rights and Duties, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 14s. cl.—The New Happy Week, by M. Corbett, 
18mo. 4s. Gd, bd.—Jones’s Biblical Cyclopedia, 8vo. 16s. cl.— 
Patrick on Repentance, by T. E. Paget, 18mo. 3s. 6d. el.— 
Sparrow's Rationale of the Book of Common Prayer, new 
edit. 18mo. 5s. cl.—Memoir of the Rey. J. G. Breay, 8vo. 
10s. 6d, cl.—Buchan’s History of the Christian Church, 12mo. 
5s. cl —The Idler in Italy, by Lady Blessington, Vol. III. 15s. 
cl—Bacchus and the Teetotallers, 4to. 6s. cl—How to buy 
a Horse, 12mo. 6s. cl.— Forges’ Ceylon, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 28s. 
cl.—Martingale’s Sporting Scenes, cr. 8vo. 21s. bd.—M’‘Gilli- 
vray’s Manual of Ornithology, fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—The English 
Bijou Almanac, 1s. Gd. bd. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, November 15. 

As for the esprit of Paris, it may be said, as regards 
scope or variety in its objects, to lie in a nutshell. 
A week ago, for example, politics were all in all ; and 
the rumoured appointment of M. de Lamartine to 
the Austrian embassy, and Casimir Delavigne’s last 
war-breathing ‘ Messenienne,’ but two out of the 
manifold signs of the times, in a country where 
letters and statesmanship bear each other infinitely 
closer company, as you know, than with us at 
home. Then there was the new brochure by M. 
Lammenais to talk about; to say nothing of a 
thousand less noticeable explosions of party spirit: 
nay, so entirely was the one colour predominant, 
that even De Kock’s newly-announced novel has 
it own significance in its title Les Trois Culottes.’ 
I trust, however, that the vexed questions of king- 
craft and diplomacy will not be allowed to puzzle 
its pages, or bedim his always living pictures of the 
Paris of streets, taverns, and omnibusses, Add to 





these, interpretations of prophecies—and, save the 
new letters of Madame Roland, and the new mémoires 
of M. Gisquet ; I know not what besides I could enu- 
merate as among the “ newest novelties,” unless I were 
to descant upon the romances set to music, and the 
illustrated satires on the Laffarge trial. Melancholy 
signs these last—but whimsical as well as melancholy 
when read in conjunction with the violent diatribes 
of the Parisian press against your odious doings at the 
Adelphi! Do the feuilletonists wholly overlook their 
own shop-windows and dead walls—wholly forget by 
whom the example was set ; by whom the repulsive 
story of Queen Caroline paraded in a Porte St. 
Martin melo-drama? I am afraid that Paris—to 
speak figuratively—is too chargeable with that worst 
of all inconsistencies, namely, of peeping from behind 
its fun, while it cries “ Fie!” the loudest, and affects 
to blush the reddest. To think, for instance, of M. 
Balzac, after his violent and fearfully-searching de- 
nunciation of French journalism in ‘Un Grand 
Homme de Province,’ now figuring away in his own 
‘Revue Parisienne,’ one of the least scrupulous 
among the unscrupulous—one of the most scandalous 
among the scandalous: see his virulent attacks on 
M. St.-Beuve, and his long bead-roll of contempo- 
rary names,—to run over which were to follow his 
bad example. 

It is a comfort to turn away from this world of 
storm, and fever, and evil passion, to those passages 
of Art and Literature in which the Moment and the 
Man have a smaller share than those less transient 
things, Thought and Truth. Just before throwing 
myself into the whirlpool—of which no letter can | 





give you an adequate idea—I had been travelling 
pleasantly in company with Victor Hugo’s last 
volume of poems, and I am even now tempted to be 
unseasonable enough, instead of chronicling Thiers, 

Guizot, and the rest of them, to talk to you awhile | 
about ‘Des Rayons et les Ombres’—* Lights and | 
Shadows.’ A more literal, certainly a less hackneyed | 
translation of the title would be * Gleams of Light,’ | 
while *‘ Gleams of Talent’ would, possibly, be deemed | 
a criticism sufficiently comprehensive and faithful | 
by some of our French brethren, who, preferring the 
spear to the pruning-hook, love to strike reputations 
dead with an epithet, and to settle grave questions by 
a play upon words. English wits move more slowly ; 
and as M. Hugo persists in locking up his “ Quiquen- 
grogne” from the booksellers, and in writing plays 
hard to act, hard to witness, and hard to read—un- 
willing to lose sight of a European celebrity—you may 
not object to take up the last volume of his “triflings 
with the Muse,” and see what it contains. My Della 
Cruscan designation would probably even be more 
offensive to the poet, than such laconic criticism as 
I have just pointed to. M. Hugo introduces this last 
collection of his fugitive verses with as pompousa dis- 
play “of harp, and pipe, and symphony” by way of pre- 
face, as if it had been the labour of long years—the 
matured and comprehensive epic of a second Milton 
come to judgment! He is still pertinaciously a man 
of systems and aphorisms, overlooking the significant 
fact, that, on the recent reproduction of his * Her- 
nani,’ he himself silently retrenched the extravagan- 
cies and excrescences—the “ Vieillard stupide !” and 
other such choice exclamations, which, ten years ago, 
he fought for as the life and marrow of his work, 
against those who denounced them as vulgar com- 
mon-places—blots on the beauty of a high-toned 
heroic drama. Despite of this concession in act, he 
is, in this his last preface, as oracular and bombastic 
as ever. “ Between Eden and the Valley of the 
Shadow,” saith the preamble in question, “ there is 
the world. Between the beginning and the end, 
there is Life. Between the first and last man, there is 
Mankind.” Further on, after having spoken of his 
own past utterances in verse :—“In these ‘ Lights 
and Shadows,’” he says, “ perhaps the horizon is 
more extended, the heaven more blue, the calm more 
intense.” And he winds up half a score of pages, of 
a like pompous tissue by declaring,—*To know, to 
think, to dream. Everything is here.’’ I hope“ here 
be truths;” and yet, in conjunction with the slight 
and unfinished essays which follow, the whole result 
could hardly fail to remind you of the anecdote of 
the Roman emperor, who, after having drawn out his 
cohorts and eagles on the sea shore, could find no 
more important occupation for them, than—the 








picking up of shells, 


The spirit of the preface, continued in the rhythmi- 
cal form, is the animus of the first* and principal 
piece in the volume, ‘Fonction du Poéte’—in which 
the life active, which the Poet owes to mankind, 
is defended as superior to the life contemplative, 
which he would prefer to lead. Graceful imagery 
and high thoughts are here, struggling hard, and 
yet vainly, for adequate expression, against the un- 
rhythmical nature of the French language. The 
same remark again applies to the sea-side poems, 
some of which are of a pensive and melancholy 
beauty: one, the ‘Oceano Nox,’ may be recom- 
mended to all thoughtful rhymesters disposed to 
try their hand at translation. For a picture of 
modest and religious innocence, unspoiled by that 
“too much of everything” which the French painters 
are so apt to lavish upon all subjects delicate and 
simple, there are few things in modern verse better 
than the ‘ Glance into a Garret ;’ where the Poet, 
to use an artist’s phrase, studies an innocent young 
orphan, maintaining herself by toil; and on pious 
thoughts, within reach of the chimes and vespers 
of a cathedral, and, as yet, is innocent of having 
opened the book of Doubt and Temptation—a 
single volume of Voltaire, lying in a dark corner ; 
but, alas! not to be for ever a sealed book! ‘The 
7th of August, 1829°—already published, if I mistake 
not, in ‘ Babel’—is a most characteristic account of 
what “I, the great dramatist of Young France, 
said to Charles the Tenth, the short-sighted monarch 
of the old régime, and how I almost persuaded him 
to liberal measures,” &e. &e. ‘That which passed 
at the Feuillantines about the Year 1813,’ is a more 
graceful and welcome piece of egotism—a glance 
back to the days of youth ; while the epistles to 
‘The Statuary David,’and to Mdile. Louise B(ertin?), 
the composer of the author's opera of * Esmeralda,’ 
possess the same sort of local and personal interest, 
which can but be expected faintly to touch the readers 
of verse on your side of the Channel. But, besides 
these less engaging pieces, the volume contains some 
purely imaginative ones, which, for their grace and 
fancy, and, above all, their local colour, ought to be 
welcome to the English. Was there ever, for instance 


anything more thoroughly French—Opera-French 


—than the manner in which the following pretty 
thought is dressed @ la Cachoucha? It is needless to 
apologize for the many imperfections of my para- 
phrase—literally “a rhyme on the road”—accom- 
plished to beguile the weariness of a sleepless night 
journey :— 

Written on the pane of a Flemish window. 

I love in these cities the sound of the chimes, 

Thou hast kept thy old manners—O land of old times! 

Proud Flanders, in whom hath the North-Spirit chill 

Prawn the warmth of the South from the sun of Castille. 

The chime—"tis the Hour, unexpected and gay, 

When one sees, like a mime in her Spanish array, 

On a sudden appear, through an archway on high, 

Which she opens—a portal of light in the sky! 

As she comes, o’er the roofs of the drowsy old town, 

From her apron of silver, sweet music rains down ; 

By its magical notes every sleeper is stirred, 

And her feet twinkle blithe as the wings of a bird, 

While, quivering like dart in its moment of flight, 

On a staircase of crystal too frail for the sight, 

With a light, airy dance, she descends from the sky, 

And Fancy, that watcher, all ear and all eye, 

While she just touches earth, and then melts into air, 

Hears her feet echo sweet, step by step, on the stair! 

I have another specimen to offer, produced under 
similar circumstances, and yet more indefeasibly 
characteristic of M. Hugo, because (in the original) 
eminently dramatic. It is fair to warn you of the 
great—perhaps unpardonable—liberties which have 
been taken with the refrain of this thoroughly Spa- 
nish ballad. This, in the original, is verbally the 
same in every verse :— 

Guitarre. 
The song Gastilbelza was singing, 
The carabineer,— 
You knew her, my Donna Sabina, 
Some villagers here ! 
Dance,—sing,—'till the night-shadows cover 
The heights of Falou:— 
The wind that the mountain sweeps over 
Will pierce my brain through! 


You have some of you seen my Senora? 
Her mother you feared 

For her spells,—the old Moorish enchantress, 
Who often was heard 

Of nights through the minaret shrieking, 
As owlet might do.— 

The wind yonder mountain pines breaking, 
Will pierce my brain through! 
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Dance—sing! and the gifts of Life's morning 
Enjoy as ye ought. 
She was young—and her eye, by its burning, 
Gave cause for some thought. 
To the dotard yon maiden is leading, 
Throw, each one, a sou.— 
The wind, o'er the tain-to) 
Will pierce my brain through! 
The Queen, herself, looked only homely, 
That eve when she met 
My wife, on the bridge of Toledo, 
n boddice of jet. 
Her necklace—'twas French—could not cover 
Her throat from the view.— 
The wind that the mountain sweeps over 
Will pierce my brain through! 
The King, who possessed no such treasure, 
Bade his nephew draw near ; 
“For one smile—for her cheek’s downy pressure— 
For a tress of her hair— 
I would pay down my realm, never counting 
Its mines of Peru !"— 
The wind, as it roars o'er the mountain, 
Will pierce my brain through! 
I know not if rightly I loved her, 
But I know—let it pass,— 
To one glance from the heart to have moved her, 
Poor worm that I was! 
I'd have laughed at ten years of the galleys, 
And the brand's disgrace, too— 
The wind, as it howls through the valleys, 
Will pierce my brain through ! 
The air with fresh odours did quiver 
That sweet summer day, 
When she ran, like a nymph, to the river, 
With her sister to play. 
Her white feet—the stream round them breaking— 
Her white ancle, too— 
The wind round the ragged rocks shrieking, 
Will pierce my brain through ! 


So blithe !—when I counted the ages 
Since my merry days ceased: 
*Twas like one of the story-book’s pages 
Of that Queen of the East, 
Who lured a grim Cesar to love her, 
And her wild will to do:— 
The wind that the torrent sweeps over 
Will pierce my brain through! 
Dance! sing!—'twill be night in a minute, 
The rest is soon told. 
Her beauty—her dove-heart within it— 
Sabina has sold, 
At the Count of Saldanha’s entreating, 
For a carkanet new :— 
The wind yonder mountain-paths beating, 
Will pierce my brain through! 
Let me lean on this bench—I am weaker, 
Methinks, than I was. 
She fled, I have told you—to seek her, 
What boots it ?—Alas! 
To the North—to the South—to his palace: 
W here—never I knew!— 
The wind, as it roars down the valleys, 
Will pierce my brain through! 
As she passed, from our dwelling departed, 
I saw her. ‘Tis done. 
And now I am slow, and dull hearted, 
And shrink from the sun. 
On the wall, my old Bilboa is breaking 
With frost and the dew.— 
The wind round the ruined towers shrieking, 
Has pierced my brain through! 
H. F.C. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is scarcely a twelvemonth since aCorrespondent 
called our attention to the singing schools of Paris, 
and we began to be aware that efforts were making 
in England for the introduction.of a system which 
should revive the old times of trolls and craft-songs 
in the streets and workshops, and madrigals in the 
summer-parlour,—scarcely a twelvemonth since, with 
such a brilliant instance before us as the Sacred 
Harmonic Society to illustrate our speculations, we 
pointed out vocal utterance as the most natural 
popular expression of the rapidly increasing musical 
taste of England. The course of events brings us 
daily proof that we were not wrong in our hopes and 
conclusions. With regard to the introduction of 
part-singing as a recognized branch of the education of 
the people, it is enough for the present to state, that 
the cause is daily advancing and taking form; and 
that measures are in progress, already crowned by 
results, which, lest we be premature, we will not yet 
specify. Contemporaneously with this progress, there 
have been organized private undertakings of the 
same aim and character, already so successful as to 
demand honourable notice: witness the first open 
performance of the Madrigal party at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Tuesday evening, where a company of amateurs 
did fair and spirited justice to some of our fine old 
masterpieces of music. Of course, this was not a 
concert claiming report; but as we listened—more 





pleased than at many concerts to which it is our 
weary duty to listen—we could not but receive great 
enjoyment, not only musically, but morally,—and 
looking forward ask ourselves, what there was in Eng- 
lish social habits, or English voices, to hinder the suc- 
cess in London of such an association as the admirable 
Sing- Academie at Berlin, wherea class of compositions 
—those of the elder church-schools—not to be heard 
elsewhere, are executed with an almost unique force 
and refinement? Our question, agreeable to announce, 
was answered in the most desirable manner ere the 
evening was over,—a plan being discussed in an en- 
tirely fresh quarter for the immediate formation of such 
an association under the happiest possible auspices, 
This plan will, we believe, be carried into execution 
without delay; and we hope that many weeks will 
not elapse, ere we shall be permitted to state its 
leading features, for the encouragement and invita- 
tion of “ all whom it may concern.” 

The prevention, so far as human ingenuity can 
avail, of the recurrence of a disaster such as has 
lately visited France, has become a subject of 
anxious consideration in that country; and Prof. 
Colladon has submitted his views as to the possi- 
bility of so regulating the course of the Rhone as 
to control in some measure the quantity of water 
which shall enter that river from the lake of Geneva. 
The Lake of Geneva, it appears, supplies, on an 
average, during the autumn, 400 cubic metres of 
water per second to the Rhone. The bar. which 
separates the lake from the river is capable, when 
closed, of shutting out more than half the volume of 
water ; and a better constructed one would exclude 
three-fourths. This volume, moving at the rate of 
about two metres per second, arrives at Lyons in 
twenty-four hours, Thus, at the end of this time, 
the effect of the exclusion would be already felt ; the 
closing of the bar could be effected in less than 
twenty hours. The first effect would be to give time 
to the large intermediate streams partly to run off. 
The general effect may easily be calculated. Sup- 
posing the Rhone to be 200 metres in width at the 
Bridge of Morand, and the mean rate of the current 
to be two metres seventy centimetres; this reduction 
of 300 cubic metres per second, would produce, on 
the level of the river at Lyons, a diminution of 
about twenty inches, The keeping back of this body 
of water would not, in the course of a fortnight, pro- 
duce over the vast surface of the lake an increase of 
level exceeding twenty-one inches. As its waters 
are always near their mean level during its rainy 
season, this temporary increase would create no in- 
convenience; for the level of the lake would not 
reach its summer maximum. A better means of 
barring the lake, which should prevent a decrease of 
its waters in the winter would, besides, be a great 
benefit to all the dwellers on its borders—as the 
navigation would not be then, as now, checked 
during that season. Letters from Rome and from 
Milan announce that the overflows of the Po and 
the Tesino have already done much mischief, and 
created more alarm. The road to Genoa was im- 
passable. But the scourge of inundation has not 
been confined to our continent. It is stated from 
Alexandria, with the date of the 9th of October, that 
the Nile had attained a height never reached by it 
since 1798. In Upper Egypt, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty villages have been laid in ruins. On 
the road from Cairo to Afte, nothing was then visible 
but a few scattered roofs of houses and the tops of 
the palm-trees. The rise of the waters was so rapid, 
that the Fellahs had scarcely time to escape to the 
high grounds with their cattle. Several magazines 
belonging to the Pacha had been flooded by the 
waters, and the corn either swept away or entirely 
spoiled. A general famine was apprehended ; and 
the Plague, which comes in the train of inundation, 
and feeds on Famine, had flung its gaunt advancing 
shadow over the afflicted land. 

While noticing the Fine Arts last week, we passed, 
for the moment, the illustrations of Finden’s 
Tableaux. According to the literal meaning of the 
preface, a change has this year come over them. The 
kindred arts of design and poctry have been, we are 
told, so frequently employed upon the graceful and 
gorgeous groups of the days of chivalry, that it has 
been resolved to try whether the simple representa- 
tion of English country life—such scenes as we see 
constantly before our eyes, and which come home to 





every bosom, might not prove as attractive as the 
illusions of romance. This difference, however. is 
more imaginary than real. The simple representa. 
tion of English country life—such scenes as are con- 
stantly before our eyes, and come home to every 
bosom —is precisely a point beyond the power of 
either Mr. Stephanoff or Mr. Corbould, the artists 
employed on the work ; and, instead of it, we have 
“the graceful and gorgeous groups” with a difference 
—the same parties masquerading in another costume 
—the Delias and Celias, Strephon and Phillis, 
Damon and Amaryllis of a fancy ball, while the 
mannerism of the engravers helps to exaggerate the 
mannerism of the painters. 

A letter from M. Schumacher announces that a 
new comet was discovered on the 27th of October at 
Berlin, by M. Bremicker, in the constellation Draco, 
Its position, according to M. Galle, was— 

Berlin meantime. Right ascension, Declination. 
Oct. 27 10h. 17’ 46” =. 280-16 37".7, +60" 55’ 34”.8 
288 #25 11 281 21 4244 860 56 5"8 
This comet was observed at Paris on the 6th and 
7th of November: its light is feeble, which is slightly 
condensed in the centre. Its position was as follows 
at Paris on the 6th, at 9h. 8’ 56°:— 
Right ascension... 293° 57’ 50” 
Declination +61 38 32 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839, 
“ The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 

lace of the Saviour.""—Times. Also, ‘THE CORONATION of 

ueen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
from Ten till Four. 


The POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET. 
‘o be Re-opened on Saturday, December 12, for Morning and 
Evening Exhibitions. ‘The New Galleries and the Decorations 
have been completed, also seven additional Kooms for Scientific 
Novelties and Works of Art of great and general interest :—the 
most interesting of those before exhibited are still retained. 
‘The Visitors and the Public generally are respectfully informed, 
that Laurent’s Horn Band, in imitation of the Band of the 
Emperor of Russia, will perform during both the Morning and 
Evening Exhibitions in the Great Hall, which is constructed to 
give the most powerful effect to. Music. — Admission to the 
whole, for the Morning, Is.; Evening, ls. A modified Scale for 
ools.—The extensive Laboratory is open to Pupils, under 
Mr. Maugham, the Chemist, who also conducts Assays and 
Analyses. 








' $CIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 18.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

Dr. Buckland’s paper ‘ On the proofs of the former 
existence of glaciers in Scotland and England,’ com- 
menced on the 4th instant, was resumed.—When 
the author's attention was first directed by Professor 
Agassiz, in October 1838, to the polished, striated, and 
furrowed surfaces of the rocks on the slopes of the 
Jura, near Neuchatel, as the effects of glaciers, he 
doubted the correctness of the inference; but after 
devoting some days to the examination of actual 
glaciers, and the effects produced by them, he became 
a complete convert to the glacier theory, as far as 
relates to Switzerland. On his return to Neuchatel, 
in the same year, he informed M. Agassiz that he 
had noticed similarly polished and striated rocks, in 
1811, on the left side of the gorge of the Tay, near 
Dunkeld, though he then attributed the appearance 
to diluvial action ; that in 1824 he had noticed, when 
in company with Mr. Lyell, grooves and strie on 
the surface of granite rocks, near the east base of 
Ben Nevis; and that near the base of Ben Wevis, 
Sir G. Mackenzie pointed out to him a high ridge of 
gravel arranged obliquely across a valley, and not 
explicable by any action of water. Those pheno- 
mena, however, since his examination of the Swiss 
glaciers, he has been convinced, may be explained 
by the friction of ice upon rocks ; and the produc- 
tion of transverse moraines. After these preliminary 
remarks, Dr. Buckland proceeds to describe the evi- 
dences of glaciers observed during a tour made in 
the autumn of this year, partly before, and partly 
subsequent to an excursion in company with Prof. 
Agassiz. He, however, omits, for the present, all 
details respecting parallel terraces, though he is con- 
vinced that they are intimately connected with the 
glacier theory. The observations commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries, and were afterwards 
extended over a line of country ranging from Abet- 
deen by Forfar, Blair Gowrie, Dunkeld, Loch Tumel, 
aud Loch Rannoch, to Schiehallion, and Taymouth, 
and thence by Crief, Comrie, Loch Earn Head, Cal- 
lendar, and Stirling, to Edinburgh. The tour was 
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uently prolonged in England, by Berwick, the 
sreeists, Alston Moor, and Shap Fell, to Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire ; but the details of this portion 
of the series of observations will be given in a 
paper to be read on the 2nd of December. The 
evidence of the former existence of glaciers in the 
vicinity of Dumfries, occurs in the picturesque ravine 
of Crickhope Linn, On emerging from the chasm 
at the upper end of this ravine, a remarkable ex- 
ample of a long terminal moraine is visible, stretch- 
ing across the mountain valley, from which the 
Dolland Burn descends, to fall into Crickhope Linn. 
When seen from a distance, it resembles the vallum 
of an ancient camp, being covered with turf; but it 
js composed of rolled pebbles; chiefly of slate rocks, 
originally derived from the adjacent Lammermuir 
hills, and of a few rolled fragments of granite. It 
presents no traces of stratification. The height varies 
from twenty to thirty feet, the breadth of the base is 
about one hundred feet, and the length is four hun- 
dred yards, occupying the entire breadth of the 
valley, except near the centre, where the moraine is 
intersected by a road, and at the west end, where it 
is traversed by the Dolland rivulet. To moraines, 
or the detritus of moraines, Dr. Buckland refers the 
gravel and sand which cover the granite table-land 
between Aberdeen and Stonehaven ; the large insu- 
lated tumuli and tortuous ridges of gravel which oc- 
cupy a tract of one hundred acres near Forden, one 
mile east of Achinbald ; the blocks, and more or less 
stratified gravel which are spread over the first level 
portion of the valley of the North Esk, after it 
emerges from the sub-Grampians: also the ridges and 
cones of gravel at Cortachy and Piersie, not far from 
Kerriemuir. Near the summit of the hill which 
forms the left side of the main valley at the confluent 
point of the Piersie and Prosen valleys, is a polished 
surface of porphyry striated in the direction which a 
glacier, descending the valley, would have main- 
tained. The vast longitudinal and insulated ridges 
of gravel, extending two or three miles up the valley 
east of Blair Gowrie, and the transverse barriers, 
which form a series of small lakes on its west, in the 
valley of Lunanburn, Dr. Buckland considers to be 
moraines, also the lofty mounds composing the orna- 
- mental grounds adjacent to Dunkeld Castle—the 
detritus which covers the left flank of the Tay, 
along a great part of the road from Dunkeld to 
Logierait, the left flank of the Tumel valley from 
Logierait to Killicrankie, and the left flank of the 
Garrie, from Killicrankie to Blair Athol ; likewise, 
the vast congeries of gravel and boulders lodged in 
the shoulders of the mountain opposite the gorge of 
the Tumel, and accumulated, the author believes, by 
glaciers which descended the valley of the Tumel, 
from the north side of Schiehallion, and the moun- 
tains around Loch Rannoch. This elevated mass of 
moraines, and detritus of moraines, in the lateral 
valley of the Tumel, Dr. Buckland conceives, was 
formed across the longitudinal valley of the Garry, 
in the same manner that modern glaciers of the Alps, 
as in the case of the Val de Bagne, occasionally 
descend from the transverse across the longitudinal 
vallies. The mammellated, polished, and striated 
slate rocks, about one mile above the falls of Tumel, 
and forming the left portal of the gorge of the valley, 
Dr. Buckland mentions, as proofs of the action of a 
glacier which descended the gorge: he a’iudes also 
to the indications of polish on veins of quartz which 
project eight or ten miles above the surface of wea- 
thered masses of mica-slate, near the same locality ; 
and to the slight scratches on mammellated rocks at 
Bohaly, one mile and a half east. of Tumel Bridge. 
The evidence of glaciers on Schiehallion, he shows, 
are visible on the north and north-east shoulders of 
the mountain, in rounded, polished, and striated 
surfaces, many of which have been recently laid bare 
in forming a new road. The surface of a porphyry 
dike, about forty feet wide, and lately exposed, near 
the thirteenth milestone, on the left flank of the 
valley, called the Braes of Foss, is polished and 
covered with striz, parallel to the line of descent, 
which a glacier from Schichallion would assume ; 
and on the right flank of the same valley, one hun- 
dred yards north of the eleventh milestone, is another 
smaller vein of red porphyry, similarly polished and 
striated. In the intermediate space, newly uncovered 
surfaces of hard slate rocks, and quartzite present 
Phenomena of the same nature—and the whole of 





these phenomena are ascribed to the agency of gla- 
ciers. The two lofty ridges of gravel in Taymouth 
Park, ranging at right angles to the sides of the 
valley, between the village of Kenmore and the 
Castle, the mound on which stands the ornamental 
dairy, and the gravel on which are situated the woods 
overhanging the left bank of the lower end of Loch 
Tay, Dr. Buckland considers to be moraines, or the 
detritus of moraines ; likewise the deeply scored and 
fluted boulders of hornblende rock with other debris, 
which occur at the junction of Glen Moulin with the 
Lyon. ‘The proofs of glacier-action in Glen Cofield, 
are shown to be aremarkable assemblage of moraines 
upon the high land which divides the valley of the 
Tay from that of the Bran; also a group between 
the sixteenth and fourteenth milestones, consisting 
of forty or fifty round topped moraines, from thirty 
to sixty feet high, crowded together like tumuli. It 
is impossible, Dr. Buckland says, to refer these 
mounds of gravel and blocks to the action of a cur- 
rent of water, as they are placed precisely at the 
point where a stream, descending from the high lands, 
would have acted with the greatest velocity; they, 
moreover, exactly resemble some of those moraines 
which occur in the valley of the Rhone, between 
Martegny and Liéek. The village of Amubric, Dr. 
Buckland conceives, is situated on a group of low 
moraines, and he states that the road, for two or 
three miles towards Glen Almond, passes over simi- 
lar accumulations, and surfaces of mica-slate, rounded 
by glaciers. The proofs of the action of ice in and 
near Strath Earn, consist, between Crieff and Com- 
rie, in irregular terraces of gravel, or detritus of 
moraines ; and in rounded as well as guttered sur- 
faces of slate rocks at the west end of Comrie, near 
the bridge; and in the woods adjacent to Lawer’s 
House. In the valley of the Lednoch, Dr. Buckland 
found farther proofs of glacial action, and at points 
where, if the glacier theory were true, he had assumed 
they ought to exist. Immediately above the gorge 
called the Devil’s Cauldron, particularly near Ten- 
tallich, he noticed rounded surfaces of greenstone 
partially covered with moraines; and at Kanagart, 
also immediately above the gorge, a small cluster of 
moraines, easily separable into lateral and terminal. 
Two miles higher, at the confluence of Glen Led- 
noch with Glen Garrow, a distinct medial moraine 
forms an insulated ridge in front of the point of union 
of the two valleys. ‘The furm-house of Invergeldy is 
said to stand on the detritus of a moraine, and the 
surface of the granite at Invergeldy, from which the 
stone was procured to erect Lord Melville’s monu- 
ment, near Crieff, is stated to bear evidence of having 
been rounded by glacier action. Ona hill of trap, 
half a mile south of the farm of Lurg, on the left side 
of Glen Lednoch, a striated and polished surface is 
distinetly preserved. In Glen Turret Dr. Buckland 
found on the shoulder of the mountain immediately 
above the south-west extremity of the Loch, a vast 
lateral moraine, in a deep ravine, and at the 
falls of Turret, at the lower extremity of the 
gorge, an extensive lodgement of moraines, whilst 
at the upper end of the gorge on the left bank 
of the river, near a gate which crosses the road, he 
noticed polished and furrowed surfaces of slate rocks, 
at precisely the place where, theoretically, he had 
asserted they ought to be found. The banks of 
Loch Earn, and the surrounding country, afforded 
Dr. Buckland the following’ evidence of glaciers 
having existed in that district. On the north bank 
of the loch, he observed rounded and furrowed sur- 
faces and portions of lateral moraines exposed in road- 
side sections, and at Loch Earn Head, a group of 
conical moraines occupying the middle of the valley, 
at a point where, had the detritus been brought by a 
rapid current, it must have been propelled into the 
loch, but if brought by a glacier would have been de- 
posited as a terminal moraine. Further evidence of 
moraines are stated to occur in the valley of the 
Teith from Loch Catherine to Callender ; and the 
lofty parallel terraces in the same valley are consi- 
dered to be detritus of moraines, modified by the 
great floods which accompanied the melting of the 
ice. One of them, near Callender, has been hitherto 
believed to be a Roman camp, and has been mapped 
as such. The little lakes on the right bank of the 
Teith, four miles east of Callender, Dr. Buckland 
considers due to a series of moraines obstructing the 
drainage of the country; and the first table-land, 





after crossing the river towards Doune, to be com- 
posed of re-arranged glacial detritus ; also the ground 
on which Mr. Smith's farm, near Doune, is situated. 
Having thus proved that glaciers once occurred in the 
glens and mountainous districts of Scotland, Dr. Buck- 
Jand was anxious to ascertain the amount of evidence 
which Stirling and Edinburgh would afford of their 
action at points but little raised above the level of 
the sea, and far distant from any group of mountains. 
He had noticed in 1824, on the summit of the hill at 
Stirling, that the surface of the trap then recently 
uncovered, between the castle and the church, was 
polished and striated, but at his last visit those 
proofs had been obliterated. The grooves and 
scratches, described by Sir James Hall on the Cos- 
torphin hills, near Edinburgh, and on Calton Hill, 
Prof. Agassiz informed him, entirely resemble the 
effects produced by the under-surface of modern gla- 
ciers. In his recent examination, in company with 
Mr. M'‘Laren, of the Castle rock at Edinburgh, 
he found polished and striated surfaces at the north. 
west and south-west angles ; and at the base of the 
north-west angle a nearly horizontal portion of the 
rock covered with wide stria, ranging east and west. 
Some of these scratches and rounded surfaces, Dr. 
Buckland says, may have been produced by stones 
projecting from the sides or bottom of floating masses 
of ice, but that it is impossible to account by this 
means for the polish and strie on rocks at Black 
Law Hill, two miles south of Edinburgh. On the 
southern face of this hill at the base of a nearly ver- 
tical cliff of trap, is a natural vault, partially filled 
with a breccia composed of gravel andsand cemented 
by a modern infiltration of carbonate of lime. The 
sides and roof of the vault are highly polished, and 
covered with stria, irregularly arranged with res 
to the whole area, but parallel over limited extents. 
It is impossible, Dr. Buckland observes, to refer those 
strie to the action of pebbles set in motion by water, 
because fragments of stone moving in a fluid cannot 
produce continuous parallel lines; and because, if 
they could produce them, the strize would be parallel 
to the direction of the current. It is impossible, he 
also states, to refer them to the effects of stones fixed 
in floating ice, as no such masses could have come in 
contact with the roof of a low vault; but that it is 
easy to explain the phenomena by the long continued 
action of fragments of ice forced into the cave late- 
rally from the bottom of a glacier, descending the 
valley, on the margin of which the vault is placed ; 
and the irregular grouping of the parallel strie to 
the unequal motion of the ice, charged with frag- 
ments of stone. The position of the cave does not 
exceed 300 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
proving of glacial action at this point, the author 
states, justifies the opinion, that glaciers may also 
have covered Calton Hill, and the Castle Hills of 
Edinburgh and Stirling. 

A paper ‘On the Geological Evidence of the former 
existence of Glaciers in Forfarshire,’ by Mr Lyell, 
was commenced. 
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‘MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Drury Lane.—Concerts @’ Hiver.—The full audi. 


_ences drawn by M. Musard’s admirable band to his 


concert-room, confirms our often-expressed opinion, . 
that, whatever is well done will be well listened to. 
The music selected for performance justifies our 
fears as to the nature of the resulting influence upon 
the progress of art in this country to be expected 
from these shilling Concerts. Quadrilles, waltzes, and 
galoppades, if not positive “ bark and steel’ to the 
musical digestion, are at least harmless. But when to 
these a selection from the * Messiah,’—that is, a few 
mangled fragments, by way of introduction, and a 
chorus without voices,—follows, no earnest well- 
wisher to Music should keep silent. If such a per- 
formance have any tendency whatsoever, it must be 
to fritter away the one sound and cultivated portion 
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of the Englishman's taste, and, by familiarity, to 
breed in him contempt for a music of which it has 
been long his boast, that he alone held the veritable 
tradition! Think of the Madonna del Sisto or the 
Mona Lisa being degraded to serve as block for the 
Vashions of the month ! The unsuitability 1s not more 

laring in one case than in the other. After this 
trong protest, let us thank the management for 

iving us an opportunity of hearing some of the 
much-criticized music of M. Berlioz. The piece 
hitherto played has been the overture to ‘ Les 
Francs-Juges,’'—according to its composer’s followers, 
‘one of his weaker and less-developed works. Hence, 
to generalize from it were unfair: taking it alone, 
however, there is no suppressing the conviction of its 
aimlessness as regards musical construction, and of 
jits triviality as regards musical subject. If an artist 
jwill attempt painting emotions or scenes by the 
means of sounds, has he not models before his eyes 
'—say Beethoven's ‘ Pastorale,'-—to show him how this 
may be done so as to give the fullest scope to fancy, 
still to the satisfaction of the judgment? If, again, 
his theory tend to the discouragement of melody, 
and, above all, rhythm, as an element of beauty in 
Art, because they are hackneyed and inferior as 
means—why is the one air (the second subject of 
the allegro) which the work contains at once as trivial 
and as mannered as if it had come out of the Halévy, 
or any other established French manufactory ? There 
is bold writing and imposing instrumentation in 
the introduction to the overture; and in the alle- 
gro a few startling orchestral touches, effective by 
the singularity of their combination—but, these al- 
lowed for, the general impression left by the work on 
our minds is of dryness and incoherence. We hope 
for opportunities of becoming acquainted with those 
later compositions, in which M. Berlioz has more 
fully illustrated his revolutionary principles. Some- 
thing more than what we have stated they must 
contain, to justify the gradual conversion of so many 
of his earlier assailants—unless we are to believe that 
a patient determination to be eccentric will suffice as 
basis for a reputation—without the possession of 
Genius! 

Prince's TuEatre.—The commencement of Mr. 
Barnett’s attempt to give the Londoners an English 
Opera was made on Thursday—Mr. Romer’s ‘ Fri- 
dolin’ being selected as the opening piece. A word 
or two as to the resources of the management, upon 
the maintenance and extension of which the ultimate 
success of the undertaking must so largely depend. 
The band, led by Mr. Loder (beyond all question our 
best leader), is good: so also is the chorus, powerful 
enough for the house, attentive, and disposed to act 
—witness the last scene of the opera—where effects 
were attempted entirely destructive of that statue- 
like semicircle which used to be the despair of eyes 
used to the dramatic life and energy of the chorus of 
German or French opera. As regards its principal 
personages, the company contains a very good ¢trio— 
Miss Romer, an energetic prima donna, only forcing 
her lovely voice more than the limits of King Street, 
as compared with Covent Garden, require—Mr. 
Fraser for tenor, greatly improved since last we heard 
him, and also giving tokens of dramatic tendencies, 
which we entreat him to cherish—and Mr. Phillips, 
whose “ gifts and graces” it is needless to specify, for 
basso: a far stronger three, we submit, than enter- 
tained Royalty and Fashion when enticed this spring 
to hear the ‘ Fidelio’ of Beethovenand the‘ Euryanthe’ 
of Weber. .The rest of the corps requires revision. 
So much for materials, to which we may add praise 
for the care manifested in stage arrangements, and 
in some very pretty and effective scenery. And now 
as regards their occupation. The story of * Fridolin’ 
might have been so effectively dramatized, with little 
or no change from Schiller’s well-known ballad of 
the *‘ Way to the Foundry,’ that we regret all the 
alterations and additions with which it has been 
entangled by the librettist. What could have 
been prettier, by way of opening, than the castle 
scenes as they originally stand ?—what character 
more engaging than that of the dutiful, pious 
boy, by turning away from the mission of death, 
to say a mass for his Lord's sick infant, escaping 
the snare which Falsehood and Jealousy had laid 
for him? But, in place of this, we have the 
old melo-drama of revenge, and surprise which 
surprises nobody—we have an injured husband, and 








a lost child: and the Page, instead of being that 
fair and graceful figure which gives such a heart- 
touching beauty and purity to the legend, is now 
merely the “ poor child of danger,” as hackneyed upon 
the stage as his plumed cap or his Spanish buskin. 
Still the libretto has its dramatic points: for instance, 
the ¢rio in which the Count is told that he has been 
abused, and the closing scene between the grim iron 
workers and their prey,—pity that the real denoue- 
ment of the story could not be given! We have been 
long in reaching Mr. Romer’s music, because, though 
under the circumstances, we would fain speak of it 
with the utmost allowance, it needs more than we 
ought to afford. It is neither Italian, German, 
French, nor English: in construction loose—in instru- 
mentation pretending, without any real science—in 
melody characterless. Some agreeable ballads (Mr. 
Fraser’s the best,) found sufficient favour with the 
audience to obtain encores; but the work ought not 
to live, and the sooner that Mr. Barnett’s own new 
opera now in rehearsal is produced to replace it, the 
better will it be for the public and the theatre. In 
justice to the management, we ought to add, that 
* Fridolin’ had, obviously, been carefully studied by 
all the — engaged i in it! 
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Improvement in the Salubrity of London.—Accord- 
ing to the early English writers, and the Greek and 
Roman physicians, the most healthy season is spring, 
next to it is winter: summer is more dangerous, and 
autumn least healthy. According to the results of 
Mr. Farr from a copious induction of facts, contained 
in the Registrar General’s report in 1838, summer 
was the healthiest, and winter the most unhealthy 
season. This rule has prevailed in England since 
the beginning of the last century: the remarkable 
change in the relative mortality of the seasons in 
London will be best seen in the subjoined com- 
parison. Deaths out of 100 living. 


Intercurreut 
Years 





Plague Years. 


ba: 1838. 
1593, 1625, 1603, ; 
1636, 1665, | 106-10. 





Jan. Feb. March.... 4 

April, May, June 5 20 
July, Aug. Sept. -1 -60 
Oct. Nov. Dec. . 2.0 -66 


7.0 2.81 

If the annual mortality of the metropolis had been 
the same in 1838 as in 1606-10, the number of 
deaths in July, August and September would have 
been 307,950, instead of only 11,397, which was the 
fact. So much has the health of London improved : 
so much is life under human control. The report 
informs us that from July 1837 to December 1829, 
no less than 30,819 persons have died from small-pox 
alone, in England and Wales, giving an annual rate 
of mortality from this disease of 0.8 in 1000 ; in the 
metropolis 1.1, and in Wales 1.2 in 1000. The first 
report of the Registrar General showed that the mean 
duration of life in the eastern districts of London 
was from twenty-five to thirty years, while in the 
northern and western it was from forty to fifty years, 
—facts which still further prove that the causes of 
diseases in large towns depend upon bad ventilation, 
filth and poverty. 

American Magnetic Observations.—The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences have resolved to co- 
operate in the great system of magnetical observations 
now going on in all parts of the globe; and have 
appropriated § 1,000 for purchasing the necessary in- 
struments, 

As the workmen were digging a new paint-pit at 
Llanlinna, near Amlwych, they discovered within 
three feet of the surface a stone urn, on opening 
which they found a human skeleton in a high state 
of preservation, measuring the extraordinary length 
of seven feet six inches. The skeleton throughout 
was quite proportional to its length, and in very per- 
fect condition. The urn appears to have been made 
from the Aberdovey limestone, and had the appear- 
ance of being much corroded by time. From the 
rude nature of this urn or coffin, it seems probable 
that the body had been first laid in the grave, and 
limestone placed round its sides and on the top only, 
which, from the length of time they had lain under 
ground, had become cemented together.—Welch 
paper. 
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A NEW COMIC CALENDAR FOR 1841, 
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HE COMET of. M ANY. TALES: a Comic 
Calendar for 1841. By W.H. HARRISON. Comprising, 
in addition to the usual information desired in an Almanack,a 
Series of Sketches of Men and Manners, in Prose and Verse, 
with Characteristic Portraits of the Reigning Sovereigns of the 
‘London: William Ball & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 
THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, AND 
AILWAYS. 
Now complete, in 1 vol. evo. illustrated with he numerous 
Engravings on Wood, price 12s. clot 
HE STEAM ENGINE, Explained ‘and Tilus- 
trated; with an Account of its Invention and Progressive 
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"SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW PLAY. 
On Monday next, 
O N E Y: a Comepy. 
formed at the Thettre. ny al, Haymarket. 
By the PAuthor of * Richelieu,’ ole of Lyons,” &e. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, hed uitestrect. 





(Only Jake gm may geen joke Sa cit in 
ished, price 25s, a new and beautifully-illus- 
This day is publis ti trated edition of ” 
cn HISTORY OF 
HE PALL ke, TEMPLARS. 
JAMES BURNES, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Knight By, = Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
Second ¢ edition ; with an Appendix of Rare and Curious Docu- 
ments, & Blackwood & fous, Edinburgh; Payne & Foss, London ; 
John Cumming, Dublin 
12th edition, price 9s., silk, lis., of ¥ 7 
HE WOMEN of ENGLAND, their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By MRS. ELLIS. 
“If we could have our own way, every family <houla ordera 
copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 
Husbands, should buy it Sor their Wives ; Fathers for their Daughters ; 
Brothers, for their Sisters.’’— Methodist Magazine 
Fisher, Son & Co. London ; Chatham- street, Manchester; and 





lunter-street, Liverpool. 


ciieinsioriniianienntsiatiniaaane 
NEW WORK ON CHEMISTRY BY DR. KANE, 
Just published, vol. 1, pert 1, 8vo. Pp. mm, illustrated with 120 
WV oodcuts, pric r 
LEMENTS of CHEMIST PRY, 
most recent Discoveries and Appli ations of the 
to Medicine, 7 Pharmacy, and tothe Arts. By RO BERT Re 
M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor to the Royal Dublin Soe iety and to 
the fh caeemand Hall of Ireland, Member of the Societies of 
Pharmacy of France and Germany, &e 
This Work will be completed in ‘Three Parts, of which the 
second will be published in Dece ember and the third in January. 
Hodges & Smith, 2!, College-green, Dublin ; Longman & Co., 
and Sapkin, Marshall, & Co. London; Machlachlan & Stewart, 
Edinburgh. 


including the 


cience 





NEW WORK BY MISS PARDOE. 
This da y is published, in 3 vols. cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d. with 
Engravings, 
(THE CITY OF THE MAGYAR; or, Hungary 
and her Institutions in 1839-4 
y MISS PARDOE, 
Author of‘ The City. of the Sultan, ** The Beauties of the 
v “Ny 
London: George V irtue, Ivy-lane. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 
NUMISMATIC MANUAL; or, Guide to 
the Coosa Rs Stud 


y of Greek. Roman. and English 
Coins. ONCE. AKER "S.A, 
(lnstrated by Engravings of many as Types, by means 
8 ccaree even imperfect and obliterated pieces may be easily 
ecipher 
Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, Upper Gower-street. 


HE SELECT REMAINS of the LATE REV. 
J. COOKE, of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, London, and 
Maidenhead, Berks. By the Rev. Dr. REDFORD. In 2'vols. 
12mo. cloth, price 1 
This admirable little book we have now before us only re- 
quits to be known to meet with an extensive sale ; its pages are 
led with anecdotes, combined with much useful information 
to the Christian.""— Select Biograph 
Longman, Orme, e Co. London. 


Ceeeenae, L IBRARY, VoL. XV. 
In small 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 6 ss 
IOGRAPHY of the EARLY CHU RCH, 
Second Series. 
Contents: eee = Tj atian—Dionysius of Alexandria 
of Samosata. 
By the Rev. " W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Tarvin. 
apa * St. Paul's Churchyard, and W —e place. 
tely published, by the same Au 


SCRIP1 ‘URE BIOGRAPHY, 2 wale 12s. 











SIXTH EDITION, EN 


LARGED. 


In 12mo. containing nearly 500 closely-printed pages, with illustrative Wood-engravings, 6s. Gd. cloth, 


THE COOK AND HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: 


A Practical System of Modern Domestic Cookery and Family Management. 


Containing a Compendium of French Cookery, and of Fashionable Confectionery, Preparations for 


Invalids, a Selection of Cheap Dishes, and n 


umerous useful Miscellaneous Recelnts | in the various Branches of Domestic Economy. 


To which is added, A COMPR REHENSIVE TREATISE ON DOMESTIC BREWING. 
By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 


“ There cannot be too many editions of Meg's precepts, especially if every succeeding one, as is the case in the present, should 


come recommended by such captivating additions.”"—New Monthly 


Magazine. 


“In addition to everything which the cook or housekeeper can desire in such a mannal, Mrs. Margaret Dods’ treatise is sepstakied 
with the salt of rare Scottish wit, and rivals Dr. Kitchiner’s learned work both in variety and pleasant humour.”’— Athen 


Printed for OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. Sein, 





Recently published by JAMES FRASER, Ragenh-ctreaty London. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
I. 

Second Edition, in 5 vols. 12mo. price 27. 5s. cloth and lettered, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 

Il. 

Second Edition, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. cloth and lettered, | 
CHARTISM. 

Ill. 

Second Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 1. 5s. cloth and lettered, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ; 

A HISTORY. 

IV. 

Second Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 1/. 5s. cloth and lettered, 


a . r . STOTT 
GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER. 

“ Few writers of the present time have risen more rapidly into 

popularity than Mr. C arlyle, after labouring through so long a 

riod of comparative neglect. Whateve r judgment critics may 

pleased to pass on him, it is certain that his works ave at- 

Sa of late no common share of attention.” — £dinburgh 


cs There is so much truth in these remarkable volumes, and so 

_ evidences not only of an inquiring and deep-thinking 
ind, but of a humble, trustful, and affectionate heart, that we 

— not the slightest inclination to speak of them otherwise 
than kindly.”— Quarterly Reriew 

“Depuis 1'poque d de Byron et de Scott, ére mémorable de 
littérature Britannique, et qui laissera au front du XiXe siécle 
une trace éclatante et immortelle, I’ écrivain qui a le plus vive- 
ment préoccupé l’attention en Angleterre, c’est Thomas Carlyle, 
sSi la pureté de la diction vous charme, si vous étes habitué 
an style Anglo-Frangais d’ Addison, ala phrase breve, incisive, 
et toute aettonnione de Bacon, a la périoce énergique et robuste 
de Southey, Carlyle vous déplaira; vous ne saurcz que faire de 
ces mots composites, que la phraseoloz ie Angli uise a toujours 
Tepoussé Sy de ces incises perpetuelles, qui je ttent a travers sa 

nsée mére une forét de broussailles parasites. Si vous étes 

istorien du fait, et que vous vous complaisiez surtout a l"étude 
Pratique des é sxemens et des choses, vous le wr népriserez en- 
core; car les faits sont mal racontés par lui, tantdt grossis quant 
aleur importance e, tantdt accumules ou brouillé s diversement, 
toujours privés de cet ordre Jumineux qui est I’ histoire. 
Vous étcs philosophe, c’est- a-dire observateur sincére 
manité, vous relirez plus d'une fois s« on Ouvrage. 
mera spécialement, si vous osez vous élever au-dessus des partis 





et des préjugés quotidiens.""—ierue de Deux Mondes. 


S mm! Edition, in 1 vol. 0 
LIFE. OF WALLE NSTE IN 
FRIEDLAN dD.’ 
By Lieut.-Colonel MITCHELL. Wi-h a Portrait after Vandyke. 
work written with the feelings of a soldier, the principles 
of a patriot, andthe naneteation of a statesman.""—Al son’s History 
heaaaaies vii. p. 
a ourth Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. 
ON THE NOBILITY OF tHe ‘BRITISH 
GENTRY ; 
Or, the Political Ranks and Dignities of the British Empire com- 
pores with those onthe Continent. For the use of Foreigners in 
jreat Britain, and of Britons abroad; particularly of those who 
desire to be presented at Foreign Courts, to accept Foreign 
Military Service, to be invested with Foreign Titles, to be ad- 
mitted into F oreign Orde — to purchase foreign property, or to 
intermarry a roreign 
By Sir JAMES i SAW RENCE, Knight of Malta. 
“ This is a curious book, written in a genuine c chivalsio taste, 


and containing a mass of rare particulars."’—Adlas, 


is. 6d. cloth, 
, DUKE OF 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with four Plates, and por ket for the coloured 
P, price l4s oth, 
THE COLONY ‘OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
A MANUAL for EMIGRANTS to that Settlement 
or its Dependencies. 


7 NATHA NIEL OGLE, 


. small 8vo. bound in cl 
a CONCHOLOGISE’S BOOK 
OF SPECIES. 
UNIVALVES. 
Containing Descriptions of 600 Species, and illustrated by nume- 
rous Figures exquisitely engraved, some beautifully coloured. 
By SYLVANUS HANLEY, of Wadham College. 


In 1 vol. imp. 8vo. price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth, or indie proofs, 5/. 5s 
elegantly bound in whole morocco, gilt leaves, 
THE TA LACE OF ARC HIT E CT URE: 
ae ROMANCE of Aga and HISTORY. 
By #KORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 
Illustrate with ac elonred M ap, and 2it Plates and Woodcuts. 
The Plates engraved by Le Ke Brooke, Cates, Llumphreys, 
Winkles, &c. The Woodeuts by ‘Brest e 
“ Most warmly do we cheer the motives that have prompted 
the author te his present underiakinz,—his principal object has 
scarcely ever before been attempted by any professioual writer; 
namely, to popularize the study of the art, by showing it to be 
neither difficult nor irksome, but, on the contrary, a captivating 
pursuit, aa affording an inexhaustible source of interest and 
delight.” — Polytechnic Journal. 


THE YOUN 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Contains:—Grartley Berkel 
Accidents great and small. 
thina. Lot the i 


Cc hapter rv 


Uncommons—Sketch onal L literature. 


and Present Prospects—Three Sonnets, 
Mother, Ill. St. Jean @’Acre—Index. 


ley’s Last .Novel— The Three Great Epochs; or, 18%, 1840, and 1080. 
t he likes with his own?’ 


me 7 not a Man do wha‘ 
arst— The © = > de ly ce. By a Chess-player—The Danube (couc luded), 


Book t. 1330. Chapter IV. 
otch Lairds Forty Years sgo—Old 
By Brother Perezrine—House of 


} Chapter Il.—Paseal and bis F; is— p he D t luded)—St 
on the Birth of the Princess-Royal—A Word or two on Candidus’s article.“ Vighteick: seers Wightwyck hineelt the Year, 


* Wightwickism,” by Wightwick himself—The Past Year, 


By Sit Morgan O'Doherty, Bart, 1. The a Royal, Il. The first Queen-Regnant 





MACGILLIVRAY’S 
MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
In foolscap 8vo. with ey nae. Plates, price 4s. 6d. each, 


MANUAL of BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
eing a short Description of the Birds of Great Britain 
and ireland, including the ee characters of the Species, 
Genera, Families, and_Or ; with an Introduction to the 
Study. came: published, 
4 Manual of Geology. 


“ As aclear and compact treatise on Geology this work appears 
a master-piece. "Bath Herald. 
+ = he author has discharged the undertaking most ably.” 


Atle 
‘A Manual of Botany. 


“An exceMent and useful work for the young botanist.”— 
Speciater. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing Ld the most useful 
hand-book of Botany extant."’"—Scottish S 
London: Scott, Webster, & Geary, C — ~ ee 


SOLAR LAMPS for COMMON OIL.—~— These 
very economical Lamps, for burning Common Oil, are 
supplied. _ every variety of pattern by Messrs. PERRY & Co. 
No W BoND-STREET, OxrorpD-sSTREET.—Lamps altered 
to Say now pon 
7 7; TNY . 
EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for surNING COMMON oIL.—EDW. FREE- 
MAN, 3, WiGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, respectfully 
begs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 
which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others. 
These lamps, with the oil refined by E. which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 
REEMAN, WAX-CHANDLER, O1L MERCHANT, &c. TO THE 
QUEEN, QveEN Dowacer, AND THE RoyAL FAMIL ¥, 3, Wig- 
more-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N. RB. The 
above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, society offices, &c. 


MOLAR LAMPS.—A large assortment of the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all purposes, and 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. ‘Table or suspending 
lamps altered to the solar princ iple. Also a superior oil to burn 
in the above lamps, at 6d. per gallon, and perfectly free from 
smell, at PARKINSON'S, 79, OX FORD-STREET, exactly opposite 
the Panthe on. R.H.P. finding that several of bis customers have 
been misled by a lamp-seller, who states himself to be the in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels called upon to ont 
the public right by acquainting them that the one ond wy 
patentee is not connected with any retail shop; and 
assures his friends that, from many years’ expe rience R ‘lamps 
—— oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is gaueblos 
to supply them upon as good terms as any house in Londo: 


N’ r + 
C= ISTS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED on 
name pli ute, in the fashionable style, 6s.; without the 
crest, 29. 6d. ; and 100 cards 2s. 6d. Post office adbesive stamps, 
in any quantity, at Is. per dozen; fine post office letter paper 
for ladies’ use, at 2s., for commercial purposes at 3s., and fine 
foolscap at 4s. id. per quarter re am ; envelopes 9d. per ido; letter 
balances of every desc ription 5 ; envelope cases, 5s. and upwards ; ry 
Bibles, Prayer-books, 2s, and upwards; blotting-books, globes, 
account books, and agreat variety of the papéterie now so much 
y ; also an extensive and handsome assortment of library, 
ad table inkstands.—At W. BARRY *S, 215, 
street Within, adjoining « the Le onden Tavern. 


= TR 
F4 LCON GLASS WORKS.—APSLEY 
PELLATT, only surviving partner of the late firm of 
Pellatt and Green, many years since entirely removed from St. 
Paul's ¢ -hure hyard to the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, 
s, where he has show rooms for every description. of 
s, toilette and smelling bottles, cruet sets, new 
vented renaissance. chandeliers, lustres, lamps, chemical glass; 
also the newest patterns of china, table, dessert, an a 
sketches, may be had on application, 
The extensive glass works may be seen in full operation any 
T ‘ue esday, W ednesd lay, or hursday. 


YDE and Co.s LONDON MANIFOLD 
LETTER-WRITER, reducedin price to 10s.—The supe- 

riority of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too 
well known to require comment. Several letters with a copy. 
each having the blackness and ee of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation t is effective and ex- 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c., and (manufactured of the 
best materials) is admitted to be the most complete and econo- 
mical copying apparatus yet invented, A large assortment of 
different sizes and bindings always ou hand.—Manufactured at 
their Paper and Sealing-wax Warehouse, 61, Fleet- street, where 
may be had the BANK rr aling-wax, and HARD WAX for hot 


climates. Wholesale and forexportation. 
ROSBY ILALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Bishepsgate-street Within. —CURRALL & SON'S 
CRUS'1 E 'D PORTS are of superior quality and favour, havin, 
been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and botth 
with h sedulous attention. 
Port, Three Years in Bott AOroee eoceceseces 
Ditto, Older, rich and superio’ 
Ditto, very Old, in W eed and otic’ 
Ditto, in Pints ...++ceccees o o- 
Bottles, 3s. per r dozen: “Hamp e rs, “ie. 


|] EAFNESS.— Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German, and Spanish Artific ial Ears; 
also improved Hearing Trumpets of every description. 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, Ch 

















anoles per doz. 
2s. 


46s. 


emist to his late Majesty, 104, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall._N.B. Curtis and Aberne thy’s Ear Syringes; also 
Invisible Res tors; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts ; Do- 
mestic Instruments, &e. 


T has always struck us asa singular arrange ment 
in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
health and life de send, should almost, without a single excep- 
tion, be so particularly obnoxious to the taste. The in vention 
of the SIROP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE has 
most effectually overcome this ‘obje ctionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. ‘lo persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recomme endation must t be irre ssistible.”"—Vost Magazine, 
October 31. is delici eee Medicine is peculiarly efficacious in 
purifying the blood, re} eving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
paios in the head, flatulence, &c. A tea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the secre- 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect health. Price 2s.9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cheapest as we il — best oe we he a A 3 
known. Sole agent, Ii. Se he to be 
had also, by onde: or, of all 4 Medicine ¥ Fendens. 
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ANNUALS FOR 1841, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATED WORKS, &c. 
Published and sold by FISHER, SON § Co. Newgate Street, London. 





THE FAVOURITE ANNUAL. 
FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 


for 1841; with Poetical Hlustr: ations ah. by MARY HOWITT ; containing 36 Plates, elegantly bound 
in silk, price One Guinea. (Now 

It is most gratifying to the thc al of this Annual to offer their grateful thanks for the 
undiminished support it bas continued to receive, whilst so many of its competitors have die: 
away, and nearly all the rest have considerably fallen off in demand. 

“ The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book is most beautiful ; whether we look at the thirty-six exquisite 
works of art, or the poetry that illustrates them, we are delighted.""-—Church of England Quarterly. 

“ The illustrations are unrivalled by those of any annual public ation of the 
fail of securing for the work its accustomed large circulation.” —United Service Ga 

“The compositions are very graceful, and very vigorous: any one of them would ‘'a few years 
ago have made a reputation. Asa drawing-room companion we prefer this work to the larger 
majority of the Annual class."’— Art-Union. 

Messrs. Fisher have for some years devoted themselves to this kind of periodical illustration. 
They have issued the Portrait Gallery—Constantinople and the Sccnery of the Seven Churches 
of Asia Minor—The Himalaya Tourist—Syria and the Holy Land—India and the Shores of tne 
Red Sea—The Shores of the Mediterranean—England, lreland, France. Italy, and Switzerls nud. 
The plates of the * Drawing-Room Scrap-Look’ have ever been selected from th's m‘ne of various 
illustration ; and the embellishments are therefore stamped beforehand with a character for 
excellence, without whic h they could not expect to supersede with the novel attractions of their 
competitors. As iti is, they surpass them. Their number, too, is far greater: the volume before 
us presenting no less th: in thirty-six subjects, most of them very beautiful. ‘The mélée is striking, 


interesting, and contrastful, and the hook, by i’s strong character of general reality, is invested u itha | 


value beyond ils season, Its pictures are certainly, i in their majority, not ¢f ephemeral design.” — 
Morning Post, 


By the Author of ‘ ns Women of England.’ 


_ al A sc T al T Al ] r 
FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK for 1841. 
By MRS. ELLIS. With 16 Plates, handsomely bound, price 8s. 
“It has been my desire, in undertaking to edit this Annual, to render it as much an historical 
wo.k as the pictures will admit ; that it may not only supply amusement for idle hours, but may 
be thous ht worthy a place in the Juvenile L ibrary, and may be referred to with pleasure in after 
yours.""— Author's Preface. 
ad a prettier or more useful volume for youth, at aseason when the good old Christmas custom 


is to be remembered, it would be difficult to find, even in these days, when the press suyplies- 


its loads of inte ag 11 food for children—some of it very indigestible, and some highly dele- 
terious.”’—Art- . 
“A very clever, entertaining, and instructive book for young readers. "’"— Atlus. 


3. 
p ANNUAL PARISIEN. 
VEILLEES @WHIVER; ou, Simples Récits et 
Simples Chants. By the Author of ‘Heures de Recreation." A New French Annual, with 16 
Plates, tastefully bound, price l4s. 


“Tt is well designed as a present for the young student, who may be wiled into the paths of 
learning by so agreeable a guide.""— Art-Union. 


Published this day, containing 13 Plates, bound in cloth, price 9s., DIVISION I, ; also in Parts, 
FISHER’S 
HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, 


principally after the celebrated Originals of the Old Masters. Tes subjects already engraved 
comprise designs by Rubens, Houbracken, Copley, Poussiu, Overbeck, Mola, Rembrandt, Spada, 
Guercino, Wheatley, &c. 


N.B. A limited number of Proof copies, Imperial Quarto size, forming a most splendid work, 
are issued, price 4s. per Part; Divisions in cloth, 17s. each. 


Extract from The Times. 

“ The plates are clear, brilliant, and true; and the le -tter-press explanatory both of the picture 
and the portion of Scripture it illustrates. The work is, in fact,a Commentary on the Holy 
Writings, comprehensible to all capacities, calculated to assist the biblical stude ent, and to allure 
youthful readers to prosecute the most important of all studies with ardour and enthusiasm.’ 

* There is one circumstance in the arrangement of these illustrations, which is judicious, and 
will remove the scruples of the most fastidious—corporeal expression of spiritual beings is carefull 
fomiliart as well as everything that appeared to approach the great Author of our being wit 

‘amiliarity.”’ 
the selection of subjects is ,iedictows, and the engravings are in the hizhest style of art. 
When the work is completed it will form by far the most appropriate series of historic illustrations 
of the Scriptures extant."’"— Frangelical Magazine, 

“Taken from the most celebrated paintings, they are be pautifully excented : it promises to 

furnish a complete chronological series of Scripture illustrations, comprehending nearly every 


book in the Bible. "’"—ecord. 
CarngE. A 


SYRIA ILLUSTRATED. By Joun 


New Edition, to be completed in Thirty Parts, each price 2s., containing four large and highly- 
finished engravings, (Parts I. and five Engravings each.) Part l., ready this day, contains 
Portrait of Mebemet Ali, Views of Beirout and Mount Lebanon, Ruins of Bualbee, Bocsae us, 
and Encampment of Mecca Pilgrims. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


NOVELS ; after Original Designs by Turner, Balmer, Bentley, Hart, Harding, Melville, &c., and 
Comic Designs by George Cruikshank. In Fortnightly Parts, containing three Engravings, price 
ls. Part I. ready this day. 


FISHER’S PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCENERY, 
From Original Drawings, with Historical and Descriptive Letter-press. 
In a Series of Quarto Volumes, tastefully bound. 


7 q 
SYRIA and the HOLY LAND ILLUSTRATED. 
By JOHN CARNE, Esq. 3vols. 120 Engravings. 3J. 10s. 

“The Engravings of Syria, &c. have so much delighted every , that I have been requested 
to beg you will be kind enough to send out three sets of the —the drawings are so faithful 
that they quite describe themselves. On a late excursion his “y is) made to the mountains, ona 
visit to Emir Beshir, | recognized several of the scenes.’'"—Letter to Arthur N. Young, Esq. from James 
Black, Esq. (f Beyrout, June, 1839. 


CONSTANTINOPLE and the SEVEN CHURCHES 


of ASIA nerroe ILLUSTRATED. By Rev. ROBERT WALSH, L.L.D. 2 vols. 93 Engravings, 
morocco, 3. 

“ Fisher's Illustrations of Constantinanto, &c. is one of the most beautiful and interesting of 
their publications. Mr. Allom has caught the picturesque features of* The City of the Sultan’ 
with great success: his drawings are clear and brilliant, animated, but not too crowded, by pic- 
turesque and appropriate figures. The descriptive letter-press, too, is superior. The book, 
indeed, has a distinctive character, and will pass to the library as a curious and interesting 
record."’—Atheneum. 


; with the Descriptions in French. 3 vols. 3/. 3s. 





| hours an 


y, and cannot 


| ings. I. Ils. 6d. 


| a superb quarto called 





THE MEDITERRANEAN (the Shores and Islands 
of) ILLUSTRATED. By the Rev.G. N. WRIGHT. 2 vols. 65 Engravings. 2/, 9. 
re pty ete ete Ae ee llese Loos lieed tex on ca eee” hee ee 


. o 
and most eatrabl e works we ever saw.”’—John Bull, f the cheapest 


—3 with the Descriptions in French. 2 vols, 27. 25, 


SCOTLAND and SCOTT ILLU STRATED. 2vyols, 


103 Engravings. 2. 6s. 


INDIA, CHINA, and the SHORES of the RED 


| SEA ILLUSTRA r ED. By MISS a MMA ROBERTS. 2 vols. 60 large Engravings. 2. 9s. 


ITALY, FRANCE, and SWITZE RLAND ILLUS. 


| TRATED. By THIOM AS ROSCOE, Esq. 3 vols. 130 fine Engravings. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND DELIGHTFUL LAKE ee 


THE LAKE and MOUNTAIN SCENERY of 


WESTMORLAND, CUMBE x LAND, DURHAM, and NORTHU MBE 
3 vols. 200 Engravings. 20, 3s - RLAND ILLUSTRATED. 


CHESTER, DERBY, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, 


NOTTINGHAM, and RUTLAND, (the Counties of) ILLUSTRATED. 73 Engravings. i. 1s. 


DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL ILLUS. 


TRATED. 140 Engravings. Either County may be had separately. 2/, 2s. 
LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED. 112 Engray- 
IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 81 Engravings. 11s, 
THE HIMALAYA TOURIST, comprising ‘splendid 

Vigee la ladle, chis ay = amongst the Himalaya Mountains. by EMMA ROBERTS. Royal 4to. 

“We may take this opportunity of expressing the great ples ssure with which we have examined 


Himalaya Tourist. ‘he book is cheaper at two guineas 
the rest of similar works would be at twopence.”— Quarterly Review. 6 than half 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
THE BOOK of GEMS; comprising Select Extracts 


from the Works of 100 British Poets, {illustrated i 100 British Artists. hase Biographi 
of. the Poets, by 8. C. HALL, Esq; 2 vols. 8vo. tastefully bound. 2/. 2. oeraphical Notices 
nr alta is indeed a Book of Gems.""—Tim 
* This book is happily designed, happily executed, and happily named.""— Morning Chronicle. 
* Its contents are not for a year, nor an age, but for all time.""— Ercaminer. 
“A work which for beauty of illustration and elegance of arran; gement, has seldom, if ever, 
been surpassed.""—John Bull. 
t is indeed a ‘ daintic’ book.""—Spectator. 


MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


36 Por- 
traits, with Memoirs. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. half-bound. 2/. 2s. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GA LLERY of Illustrious 


and Eminent Personages. 5 vols. imp. 8vo. 180 Portraits and Memoirs. 8i. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, (Fisuer’s 


Pictorial Edition.) With Notes by MASON, and a Life of Bunyan b: JOSIAH COND 

A most beautiful edition, with 25 Evgravings, cloth, handsome. Mts “ an, on, 
* A book which hasac harm for all classes of people, from lisping oo todecrepit age. The 

printer and engravers appear to have rivalled each other in their distinct arts, to confer honour 

upon a work which will never cease to be admired.""— Methodist Magazine. 


HEURES DE RECREATION. By H. Sazerac. 
lates. &s. 
THE EASTER GIFT: a Reticious Orrerina. 


By L. FE. L. With 14 Plates, after the Old Masters. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


THE SONS OF THE SOIL. By Mrs. E us, 


Author of * The Women Aes England.’ 2) Engravings. Second Edition. on 6d. 
ULAR WORKS FOR PRESEN’ 
THE W OMEN of ENGLAND: their | Social Duties 


and Domestic Habits. By MRS. ELLIS. Twelfth Edition, cloth. 9s. 
—_—_—__--__—__—.., silk, gilt edges. lis. 
, morocco elegant. 
“Tf we could have our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘ The Women of England.” 
Husbands, espec aly young Husbands, should buy it for their Wives—Fathers, for their Daughters—Brothers, 
for their Sisters.""—Methodist Magazine. 


ale Marriage and r -day Gifts. 

THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK and CHRIS- 
TIAN’S DAILY COMPANION. Prayers for every Mornin and Evening throughout the Year, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. J. MORISON, D.D., Author of ‘The Parent's Friend,’ &c. Imperial 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges. 1 


12 P 


—--———, strong calf. 1. 6s. 
This Work is strongly recommended to the notice of Families b the Rory, Ralph Wardlaw, 
J. Leitchild, B. Boothroyd, Caleb Morris, James Sherman, Robert Halley, J. Pye Smith, Heary 
Plunt, Charles M. Birrel, the Hackney Theological Institution, &c. &c 


THE YOUNG WOMAN'S OWN BOOK and 


FEMALE INSTRUCTOR. By ESTHER COPLEY. 8vo. many Plates, cloth. 13s. 


HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS; oft 


Notes a and a a Memoir. 8 vols. Portrait and other Plates, cloth neat. 2. 
, beautiful edition for presentation, a tee sides, gilt back and edges, 2/34. 


POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. Narrative of 2 


Residence in the Society and Sandwich Islands. By the Rev. W. ELLIS, Author of * History 
Magagsess. 4 vols. numerous Plates. 1. 4s. ; 
The most interesting work we ever perused.""— Quarterly Review. 


ANALYSIS of the BIBLE, with reference to the 
Social Duty of Man. By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 2nd Edition, cloth. 2s. 6d., silk, 3s. 64. 
GUY’S ANALYTICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR : adapted for the Use of Schools and Private Families. Neatly bound, price 1s. 6d. 
FISHER’S PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS; 


corrected and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. Neatly 
bound in embossed roan, price 4s. 6d, 
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